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public  Hints  in  Materbur'?. 


^REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  TOWN  COMMITTEE  ON 

PUBLIC  POOR  RELIEF. 


To  the  Legal  looters  of  the  Town  of  IVaterbury : 

At  a town  meeting  held  December  1,  1893,  the  under- 
signed persons  were  appointed  a special  committee  and 
instructed  to  “ find  out  and  report  at  a future  town  meet- 
ing the  best  method  of  disbursing  relief  to  the  town  poor.” 
The  magnitude,  complexity  and  delicacy  of  the  task  which 
we  were  commissioned  to  discharge  and  which  involved  a 
general  inquiry  into  Waterbury’s  system  of  public  alms 
more  than  justify  the  delayed  presentation  of  this  report. 
We  have  held  frequent  conferences,  made  sundry  visits  to 
the  selectmen's  office,  asked  many  questions  concerning 
administrative  methods  in  Waterbury  and  elsewhere, 
searched  records  for  statistical  and  other  data,  and  writ- 
ten numerous  letters.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  state  at 
the  outset  that  we  have  been  treated  with  uniform  cour- 
ttsy  by  the  selectmen  and  that  the  criticisms  which  this 
report  contains  are  leveled  exclusively  at  a system  and  are 
in  no  wise  personal  to  the  officials  who  administei  that 
system. 

As  a matter  of  convenience  we  selected  for  the  purposes 
of  our  investigation,  the  fiscal  j^ear  of  the  town,  ending 
September  30,  1893 ; and  the  inquiries  which  we  made  and 
the  information  which  we  collected  relate  largeU'^,  though 
not  wholly,  to  that  period.  During  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  year  the  industries  of  the  community  were  normally 
prosperous,  but  during  the  final  quarter  the  general  de- 
pression visibly  augmented  the  applications  for  official  re- 
lief. 

♦Submitted  at  a special  town  meeting  held  April  20,  1894.. 
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THE  SITUATION  STATED. 

W aterlniry  has  been  prodigal  in  its  largesses  to  the  poor. 
During  the  Year  under  review  it  expended  $38,452.70  in 

public  alms.  The  disbursements  are  classified  bv  the 
selectmen  as  follows  : 


Outside  poor ^ 

Hospitals >p-0,2<o.o( 

.Alnisliouse 7,147.84 

Town  physicians 


$38,452.70 


The  totalis  eciuivalent  to  a tax  of  3.55  mills  to  the  dol- 

lar  on  the  grand  list.  Each  man,  woman  and  child  in 

\\aterbury,  from  East  Farms  to  Waterville  and  from 

Buck’s  Hill  to  Town  Plot,  was  taxed  an  average  of  $1.08 

tor  poor  relief  These  figures,  large  as  they  are,  do  not 

tell  the  whole  story,  for  they  cover  onlv  the  aid  which  was 

disbursed  through  official  channels  and  which  was  drawn 

directly  from  the  pockets  of  the  taxpavers.  We  compute 

from  such  imperfect  data  as  we  could  command,  that  the 

churches  and  charitable  organizations  of  the  town  spent 

not  less  than  $10,000  in  alleviating  the  pains  and  pangs 

of  poverty  during  the  year.  We  did  not  attempt  to  make 

any  estimate  of  the  relief  granted  In-  fraternal  benefit 

societies,  or  of  the  personal  and  private  donations  to  the 
poor. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  communitv  is  struggling  under  an 
enormous  burden  of  pauperism.  x\or  is  it  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  wealthy  class  of  people  that  the  burden  falls 
proportionately  the  heaviest.  The  citizen  who,  bv  in- 
dustry, self-denial  and  providence,  has  accumulated  a 
modest  property  is  relatively  the  greatest  sufferer.  We 
found  that  not  less  than  55  per  cent,  of  the  resident  tax 
payers  on  the  grand  list  of  1892  were  severallv  assessed 
or  not  more  than  $1,000.  Every  citizen,  whether  he  be- 
longs to  the  upper  ten  thousand  or  lower,  who  owns  tax- 
able property,  is  impelled  to  contribute  his  quota  to  the 
support  of  the  grim  and  growing  army  of  pauiierism. 

Table  I,  in  the  appendix  to  this  report,  indicates  rather 
impressively  the  development  of  public  charity  in  Water 
bury  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  It  shows  that 
from  1869  to  1893,  inclusive,  the  disbursements  for  official 
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alms  aggrepted  $483,043.  If  theexpenses  of  administra- 
lon  and  the  cost  of  new  almshouses  were  included  in 
these  figures  the  rotund  total  for  the  quarter  of  a centurv 
would  approximate  $600,000.  The  increment  in  aim's 
during  the  twenty-five  years  has  strikinglv  outstripped 
the  increment  in  population  and  in  the  g'rand  list.  In 

I ® amounted  to 
$6, 1 99,  while  in  1893  it  was  $38,452,  an  increase  of  462 

per  cent.  The  population  of  the  town  is  estimated  to 
have  been  12,834  in  1869  and  35,500  in  1893,  the  growth 
being  1 76  per  cent.  The  grand  list  on  which  the  tax  of 
1869  was  levied  was  $6,900,005,  while  twentv-five  vears 
latent  was  $10,819,836.  the  expansion  being  a laggard 
o per  cent  In  other  words,  while  the  pauper  expendi- 
tures in  Waterbury  during  the  twentv-five  vears 
bounded  forward  462  per  cent,  the  census  increased  bui 
1 1 6 per  cent,  and  the  grand  list,  striking  a lei.surelv  pace 
grew  but  o6  per  cent.  Your  committee  are  not  convinced 
that  changes  in  the  character  of  our  population  or  in  the 
condition  of  our  industries  justified  a per  capita  pauper 
tax  of  $1.08  in  1893,  as  against  52  cents  in  1869. 

A comparison  with  other  communities  serves  still  fur- 
ther to  emphasize  the  lavish  nature  of  Waterburv’s  distri- 
bution of  public  revenues  amongthepoor.  It  is,'in  sooth 
lamentably  true,  as  a reference  to  table  II  of  the  apiiendix 
Ml  show,  that  several  large  Connecticut  towns  iauntilv 
jump  over  Waterbury’s  too  high  standard  ; but  Prof  Ale' 
Cook  has  cleverly  and  conclusively  demonstrated  that 
Connecticut-a  state  famed  for  its  inventive  skill  and  its 
industrial  genius-leads  the  world  in  its  dispensation  of 
public  alms.  But  venturing  beyond  the  borders  of  this 
commonwealth,  we  find  that  while  the  annual  cost  of 
poor  relief  (exclusive  of  $7,147.84  for  hospitals)  was  88 
cents  per  capita  in  Waterbury  last  year,  it  was  onlv  20 
cents  in  the  city  of  Providence  in  1892.  The  figures  for 
the  manufacturing  city  of  Paivtucket.  R.  I.,  ai-e'37  cents 
as  against  our  86.  The  per  capita  tax  for  the  support  of 
outdoor  and  indoor  paupers  in  Springfield  was  51  cents  in 
1892.  In  most  other  New  England  cities  (outside  of  Con 
necticut)  whose  ])opulation,  like  our  own,  is  distinctlv  in 
dustrial,  the  burden  of  pauiierism  falls  lightly  on ' the 
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shoulders  of  the  taxpayers,  if  Waterbury’s  rate  be  taken 
IS  a basis  of  eoniparison. 

Passing  from  muncipalities  to  commonwealths,  we  find 
that  the  per  capita  cost  of  poor  relief  was  67.8  cents  in 
Massachusetts  in  1891 ; 55.3  cents  in  New  York  in  1890 , 
33.4  cents  in  Pennsylvania  in  1890 ; 32.1  cents  in  Ohio  in 
1891;  35.9  cents  in  Michigan  in  1889;  36.7  cents  in  Indiana 
in  1890-91 ; 35.9  cents  in  Illinois  in  1889;  24.2  cents  in 
Wisconsin  in  1889;  and  23.7  cents  in  Minnesota  in  1891. 
Our  own  pauper  tax  towers  loftily  above  these  modest 
figures  but  the  relatively  small  cost  of  official  alms  in  the 
northwestern  states  may  be  partially  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  commonwealths  are  yet  young  and  are 
largely  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

If  w'e  cared  to  institute  still  further  and  still  more  cru- 
cial comparisons  we  should  ascertain  that  even  in  the 
trans- Atlantic  communities  which,  like  the  ocean,  are  cen- 
turies old  and  which  are  striving  to  solve  the  grave  prob- 
lems incident  to  congested  populations,  even  there  the  tax 
for  public  charity  is  in  many  cities  proportionately  less 
than  Waterbury  is  paying. 

Having  defined  the  general  situation,  we  shall  first 
analyze  the  essential  features  of  Waterbury’s  system  of  re- 
lieving the  outdoor  poor  (that  is,  those  who  are  aided 
without  leaving  their  homes) ; then  briefly  allude  to  the 
town  assistance  to  indigent  patients  in  hospitals;  and 
finally  consider  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
almshouse. 


I. 

OUTSIDE  POOR. 

THE  NUMBER  AIDED. 

During  the  fiscal  year  of  1893  outside  relief  was  granted 
to  396  families.  This  number  includes  several  families 
whose  legal  settlement  is  elsewhere  and  for  whose  support 
Waterbury  is  reimbursed  by  other  towns  ; but  it  does  not 
include  several  families  whose  relief  by  other  towns  is  de- 
frayed by  Waterbury.  It  is  assumed  that  these  two 
classes  offset  each  other.  To  our  surprise  and  regret  the 
records  at  the  selectmen’s  office  at  the  time  this  inquiry 
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was  made  showed  the  number  of  persons  in  each  family 
in  only  166  cases.  As  a result  of  this  incomplete  registra- 
tion we  have  been  compelled,  in  computing  the  arithmetic 
of  outside  pauperism,  to  resort,  in  a measure,  to  conjec- 
ture. The  aggregate  number  of  persons  in  the  166  fami- 
lies whose  size  is  given  was  670.  That  is  equivalent  to  an 
average  of  four  persons  to  a family.  On  the  h^'pothesis 
that  the  average  for  the  396  families  was  the  same  as  that 
for  the  166  families  the  census  of  outdoor  indigents  would 
I'each  1,584.  But  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side  we  have 
assumed  that  the  average  number  of  members  in  the  as- 
sisted families  was  not  four,  as  we  could  reasonably  be- 
lieve, but  only  three  and  one-half.  Estimated  on  that 
conservative  basis,  we  find  that  1,386  people  were  the 
beneficiaries  of  outdoor  alms  in  the  year  under  review. 
The  meaning  of  that  is  that  one  person  out  of  ever}’ 
twenty-five  inhabitants  of  the  town  was  in  the  squalid 
and  clamorous  ranks  of  indigence.  In  1890  the  population 
of  sixty-six  of  the  168  towns  in  Connecticut  was  smaller 
than  the  outside  pauper  list  of  Waterbuiy. 

TIME  FOR  WHICH  AID  IS  GRANTED. 

The  general  statutes  of  Connecticut  (Section  3296)  pro- 
vide that  “all  persons  supported  by  any  town  shall  be 
supported  in  an  almshouse  or  other  place  or  places  pro- 
vided by  such  town,  but  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  towns  from  giving  temporary  aid  to 
any  person  in  need  of  partial  support.’’  The  obvious  pur- 
port of  this  law  is  that  outside  relief  must  be  temporar}’ 
and  not  permanent  in  its  nature.  The  restriction  which 
is  here  imposed  is  compulsory  and  not  optional.  Al- 
though, so  far  as  we  are  advised,  no  judicial  definition  has 
been  given  to  the  word  “ temporary’ ’’  as  here  used,  }’et 
much  of  the  outdoor  assistance  that  is  granted  in  Water- 
bury manifestly  fails  to  square  to  the  statutory  test.  We 
ascertained  that  not  less  than  twenty-six  families  which 
were  relieved  last  year  have  been  swapping  tales  of  woe  for 
groceiy  orders  for  not  less  than  eleven  years.  We  did  not 
have  a convenient  opportunity  to  indulge  in  the  Bellani}' 
business  of  “looking  backward’’  bc3’ond  the  3’ear  1883, 
but  further  research  into  antiquiU'  would  presumabh’ 
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show  that  many  of  these  families  had  formed  a successful 
acc[uaintance  with  still  earlier  boards  of  selectmen.  Most 
of  the  twenty-six  families  have  been  aided  continuously 
during  the  eleven  years,  although  in  a few  cases  occa- 
sional but  brief  cessations  of  largesses  are  noted.  (See 
table  III  of  the  appendix.) 

In  order  still  further  to  Indicate  the  permanent  tenden- 
cies of  outdoor  relief  we  may  state  that,  within  the  period 
covered  by  our  investigation  into  this  phase  ot  the  prob- 
lem, the  names  of  eighteen  families  which  were  the  recipi- 
ents of  aid  in  1893,  appeared  on  the  town  records  for  the 
first  time  ten  vears  ago.  Nineteen  families  in  last  year  s 
immortal  39B  poured  profuse  and  profitable  petitions  for 
assistance  into  the  ears  of  the  selectmen  nine  years  ago. 
Two  families  began  their  career  of  permanent  pauperism 
eight  years  ago  and  sixteen  families  seven  years  ago.  Not 
less  than  105  families,  representing  307  persons,  were 
aided  continuously  through  the  fiscal  year  of  1893,  while 
sixty-two  were  relieved  from  six  to  eleven  months. 

The  inevitable  deduction  from  these  statistics  is  that  the 
tendencies  of  outside  alms  are  permanent  and  not  tempo- 
rary and  that  the  relieving  officers  in  Waterbury  (as,  in- 
deed, we  believe  also  to  be  the  case  elsewhere  in  Connecti- 
cut) find  it  less  difficult  to  disregard  the  injunctions  of  the 
statutes  than  to  disregard  the  clamorous  appeals  of  per- 
sistent applicants.  It  is  a recognized  principle  that  “ peo- 
ple who  have  once  drunk  from  the  fountain  of  public  relief 
acquire  an  insatiable  appetite  for  its  waters.  Age  can- 
not wither  nor  custom  stale  their  infinite  impoitunity. 
The  step  from  temporary  to  permanent  pauperism  is 
short  and  alluring,  and  it  is  easier  than  the  traditional- 
ly easy  descent  into  Avernus. 

' A former  first  selectman  informed  us  that  within  his  ob- 
servation and  experience  he  had  never  known  a beneficiary 
of  outside  aid  voluntarily  to  relinquish  that  aid.  Thepres- 
ent  first  selectman  emphasizes  the  difficulty  in  cutting  off 
relief  when  once  granted.  As  a general  rule,  which  has 
occasional  gratifying  exceptions,  recipients  of  official 
charitv,  finding  in  town  aid  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
living  along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  tend  to  lose  their 
self-respect,  to  forfeit  their  independence  and  to  lean  in  a 
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progressively  greater  degree  on  the  crutches  ot  public 
bounty.  Their  motives  to  industry  and  providence  have 
been  weakened  and  the  inexorable  inducement  to  exertion 
and  thrift  has  been  removed.  Moreover,  pauperism  grows, 
like  the  ancient  Danish  king’s  love  for  his  wife,  by  what  it 
feeds  on.  The  granting  of  alms  begets  a demand  for  more 
alms.  The  clerk  of  the  selectmen’s  office  told  your  com- 
mittee that  not  infrequently  the  children  of  pauper  par- 
ents, on  growing  up  and  getting  married,  reappear, 
directly  or  indirectly,  as  town  jicnsioners.  The  offspring 
of  indigent  alliances  are  the  raw  material  which  the  ma- 
chinery of  generous  public  assistance  converts  into  the 
finished  product  of  pauperism.  The  spectacle,  which  may 
be  witnessed  weekly,  of  children  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  fifteen  years  going  as  a matter  of  course  to. the  select- 
men’s office  for  store  orders,  is  calculated  to  make  the 
judicious  grieve  without  making  the  unskillful  laugh. 
The  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions temporary  relief  tends  to  become  permanent  and 
that  liberal  outside  aid  promotes  rather  than  checks  pau- 
perism. 

CHARACTER  OF  THOSE  AIDED. 

We  regret  that,  owing  to  limitations  of  time,  we  were 
unable  to  prosecute  an  extended  research  into  the  charac- 
ter and  condition  of  the  outside  pauper  population.  This 
branch  of  the  general  subject  opens  a fascinating  and  fer- 
tile field  for  inquiry,  and  the  information  which  we  ob- 
tained by  a superficial  delving  invited  deeper  digging, 
which  we'  had  to  forego.  We  venture,  however,  to  submit 
certain  data  which  we  secured  concerning  a few  families 
whose  pravers  for  provisions  were  last  year  affirmatively 
answered  at  the  City  Hall. 

Family  The  head  of  this  family  on  December  4,  1893, 

was  convicted  of  keeping  a house  of  ill-fame.  The  select- 
men’s books  show  that  three  days  prior  to  that  date  he 
had  been  aided  to  the  extent  of  $4,  which  was  evenly  ap- 
portioned between  groceries  and  fuel.  His  detention  in 
the  county- jail  has  demoralized  his  unsavory  business  and 
interrupted  his  visits  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor. 

A 
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Family  S. — Early  in  October,  last,  a woman  whose  hus- 
band deserted  her  several  years  ago,  gave  birth  to  an 
illegitimate  child,  although,  as  it  seemed  to  your  commit- 
tee, she  was  already  abundantly  supplied  with  offspring. 
This  woman  has  been  aided  most  munificently  by  the 
town  for  years ; and  a feature  of  the  case  which  would  be 
almost  amusing  if  it  were  not  almost  amazing  is  the  fact 
that  the  acknowledged  father  of  the  baby  was  the 
woman’s  landloi'd,  to  whom  the  seleetmen  were  regularly 
paying  $10  a month  as  rent  for  the  tidy  apartments 
which  she  oecupied.  We  were  gratified  to  learn  that  since 
January  her  aid  has  been  diseontinued. 

Family  C. — On  January  11, 1894,  a woman  who  twenty- 
three  days  before  had  been  officially'  helped  to  the  amount 
of  $3  was  arrested  for  maintaining  a house  of  ill-fame. 
She  was  convicted,  fined  and  sent  to  jail.  She  received  a 
small  amount  of  aid  in  1890  and  again  in  1892.  The  re- 
sort of  whieh  she  was  the  proprietor,  was  partieularly 
vile  and  disgusting,  even  for  that  elass  of  institutions. 

Family  T>. — This  is  the  case  of  a woman  with  a family. 
She  was  helped  to  the  extent  of  $58.50  last  year,  and  she 
has  been  on  the  outside  poor  reeord  for  not  less  than  seven 
years.  This  is  her  police  record : Arrested  in  August, 

1892,  for  drunkenness;  arrested  in  February,  1893,  for 
keeping  a house  of  ill-fame;  arrested  in  November,  1893, 
for  drunkenness.  Her  ventures  to  the  selectmen’s  office 
were  apparently  more  frequent  and  successful  than  her 
ventures  in  virtue. 

Family  E. — This  family  has  trod  the  primrose  path  of 
public  relief  for  seven  or  eight  years.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
man’s  name  that  appears  on  the  reeords  : at  other  times  it 
is  the  wife  who  is  the  channel  through  which  the  aid 
reaches  the  family.  Between  May,  1884,  and  September, 

1893,  the  husband  was  arrested  once  for  non-support,  five 
times  for  breaehof  the  peace  and  twelve  times  for  drunken- 
ness. 

Family  F. — The  husband  is  twenty -eight  years  old  and 
the  wife  twenty -five,  and  both  are  in  good  health.  In 
June,  1891,  the  man  was  an-ested  for  non-support;  the 
next  month  his  name  was  entered  on  the  poliee  blotter  for 
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drunkenness;  and  in  December,  1893,  he  took  another 
turn  in  the  court  for  non-support. 

Family  G. — This  is  what  the  poliee  report  to  be  a “tough 
family.’’  The  husband  and  wife  are  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  are  healthy  and  rugged.  They  took  the  first  degree 
in  the  art  of  successfully  soliciting  aid  not  less  than  nine 
years  ago.  They  have  received  outside  relief  and  they  have 
been  inmates  of  the  almshouse.  Intemperance  is  recorded 
in  the  poorhouse  register  as  thecause  of  the  woman’s  pau- 
perism. The  husband  includes  a police  record  among  his 
scanty  possessions. 

Family  FI. — The  head  of  the  family  has  the  reputation  of 
being  lazy,  shiftless  and  worthless.  Apparently  he  is 
tolerably  anxious  for  work  only  when  he  is  tolerably  eer- 
tain  he  ean  not  get  any. 

Family  1. — The  head  of  the  family  has  been  arrested  three 
times  for  drunkenness,  onee  for  resistance  and  once  for 
fomieation. 

This  list  of  ill-odored  famiU'  reeords,  while  not  exhaus- 
tive, is  extended  enough  to  point  a moral  and  adorn  a 
tale.  The  eases  eited  do  not  as  a rule  represent  families 
that  have  been  forced  into  pauperism  by  the  existing  de- 
pression, but  most  of  them  are  old  acquaintances  of  the 
relieving  officers.  We  do  not,  forsooth,  intend  to  imply 
that  a great  majority  of  the  families  aided  are  not  thor- 
oughly worthy,  aceording  to  the  prevailing  standards  of 
worthiness  in  granting  public  charit\q  but  it  is  altogether 
obvious  that  official  relief,  like  the  rain  from  heaven,  falls 
on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  It  might  almost  be  said  to 
be  the  rule  that  the  more  undeserving  the  applicant  is  the 
more  elamorous  and  persistent  he  is,  too. 

Another  unimpeachable  conelusion  is  that  if  frequent 
and  rigid  investigation  were  made  into  the  cases  aided  the 
percentage  of  unworthy  beneficiaries  would  be  materially 
lessened.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  under  a plan 
of  personal  examination  into  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  applicants,  three  proprietors  of  resorts  of  ill-fame 
could,  between  February,  1893,  and  January,  1894,  have 
made  vietorious  raids  on  the  seleetmen’s  office.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  to  vour  committee  that  Waterburv’s  svs- 
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tem  of  public  poor  relief  is  so  elastie  that  under  it  the 
public  revenues  have  several  times  been  diverted  to  pro- 
mote the  practice,  prosperity  and  profits  of  prostitu- 
tion. 

AMOUNT  OF  AID  GRANTED. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  expenditures  for  outdoor 
alms  aggregated  $20,275.57,  which  was  equivalent  to  57 
cents  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  town.  The  magnitude  of 
these  figures  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  thatthe  pBf  cdpitci  tax 
for  outside  assistance  was  10  cents  in  ProAudence  in  1892, 
11  cents  in  Springfield  in  1892,  and  5 1-2  cents  in  Indian- 
apolis in  1891.  The  amount  of  public  relief  administered 
in  any  community  is  largely  determined  by  practice  and 

precedent. 

The  average  amount  of  aid  dispensed  to  each  of  the  396 
families  was  $51.20.  One  hundred  and  seventy  families 
received  not  more  than  $25;  sixty-eight  families  between 
$25  and  $50;  sixty  between  $50  and  $75;  thirty-nine  be- 
tween $75  and  $100;  twenty-six  between  $100  and  $125; 
eighteen  between  $125  and  $150;  seven  between  $150 
and  $175;  three  between  $175  and  $200;  and  five  over 
$200.  The  highest  amount  was  $360,  which  was  paid 
for  the  support  of  a family  of  children.  In  Hartford,  a 
town  which  has  the  reputation  of  not  being  niggardly  in 
the  treatment  of  its  paupers,  the  largest  expenditure  for 
anv  family  last  year  was  less  than  $150.  The  family, 
already  alluded  to,  which  was  superfluously  enlarged  last 
October  by  the  birth  of  an  illegitimate  child,  was  relieved 
to  the  extent  of  $224  last  year,  and  between  April  25, 
1890,  and  January  1, 1894,  it  cost  the  taxpayers  of  Water- 
hury  $838.  The  mere  statement  that  fifty-nine  families 
individually  received  more  than  $100  from  the  town  last 
year  indicates  an  official  leaning  toward  the  virtue  of 
liberality  rather  than  toward  the  virtue  of  economy. 

NATURE  OF  RELIEF  GIVEN. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Atwood,  whom  we  employed  to  compute  the 
total  expenditures  for  the  different  classes  of  relief  during 
the  past  fiscal  year,  cast  up  the  disbursements  as  fol- 
lows : 
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p„el $ 1.34-1.05 

Kent 3, 984-. 70 

Provisions 6,831.20 

Miscellaneous 8,118.62 

Total $20,275.5 1 

Fuel.— Under  the  present  system  of  administering  alms 
fuel  is  a form  of  aid  which  is  the  least  liable  to  abuse.  It 

is  a recognized  necessity  and  the  recipient  cannot  conven- 
iently convert  it,  by  exchange,  into  luxuries.  Last  year 
orders  for  fuel  were  gwen  to  150  families,  the  largest  an- 
nual grant  being  $31.25.  Current  retail  prices  are  paid 
for  fuel. 

A considerable  saving  could,  in  our  opinion,  be  effected 
by  awarding  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  theeontract 
for  supplying  the  town  with  fuel  for  the  outside  poor  and 
for  the  almshouse.  We  reeommend  that  the  suggested 
change  in  the  system  of  purchasing  fuel  be  adopted. 

<7^^„^__The  rent  account,  which  last  year  amounted  to 
$3,984.70,  has  waxed  and  grown  fat,  and  it  ought,  in  our 
opinion,  promptly  to  be  subjected  to  the  massage  treat- 
ment until  it  is  reduced  to  less  corpulent  corporations. 
During  the  past  ten  years  the  outside  poor  population  has 
increased  63  per  cent,  while  expenditures  for  rent  have 
bounded  forward  163  per  cent.  In  other  words  rent  pay- 
ments have  grown  two  and  a half  times  as  rapidly  as  the 
census  of  paupers.  We  are  unable,  on  any  theory  consis- 
tent with  the  highest  welfare  of  the  community,  to  justify 
this  colossal  increment.  Ninety-eight  families  were  in- 
cluded in  the  rent  aecount,  and  the  average  paid  to  each 
one  exceeded  $40.  Three  families  received  $120  each.  In 
forty-one  cases  the  amount  paid  was  over  $50,  although 
in  Hartford  the  selectmen  are  prohibited  by  a vote  of  the 
town  from  making  an  annual  rent  grant  of  more  than 
$48  to  one  family. 

Rent  is  a sort  of  relief  which,  as  we  think,  should  be 
granted  with  the  utmost  caution.  Perhaps  no  other  form 
of  assistance  conduces  more  directly  to  undermine  the  in- 
dependenee  of  its  recipients  and  to  beget  in  them  a com- 
fortable and  complacent  confidence  that  they  can  safely 
rely  on  the  town  for  shelter  and  support.  Moreover,  un- 
less rigid  economy  is  practiced,  expenditures  for  this 


account  are  pecniliarly  liable  to  increase  with  abnormal 
rapidity.  For  not  onh'  are  the  beneficiaries  themselves 
anxious  to  obtain  a vicarious  payment  of  rent,  but  land- 
lords, possessing  a natural  and  honorable  ambition  to  se- 
cure sure  and  adequate  returns  on  their  investments,  are 
not  disinclined  persuasively  to  encourage  a policy  of  offi-  \ 

cial  generosity  in  the  defrayment  of  the  rent  of  their  pauper  ^ 

tenants.  We  recommend  that  the  selectmen  be  instructed 
not  to  pay  more  than  $4  a month  toward  the  rent  of  any  | 

pauper  family. 

Provisions. — The  expenditures  for  proxnsions  last  year  I 

amounted  to  $6,831,  which  exceeds  by  $135  the  total  dis- 
bursements for  all  kinds  of  public  outdoor  relief  in  Indian- 
apolis in  1891 — and  Indianapolis  is  an  industrial  city  of 
more  than  105,000  inhabitants.  The  figures  outstrip  by 
$2,000  the  net  outside  aid  furnished  by  Springfield  in 
1892.  Provision  oi:ders  were  issued  to  202  families,  rep- 
resenting over  700  persons.  We  shall  presently  recur  to 
the  subject  of  grocerj^  orders. 


Miscellaneous. — The  miscellaneous  account,  which, 
amounting  to  $8,1 18.62,  cannot  justh'  be  accused  of  being 
excessively  small,  covers  a multitude  of  expenditures. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  item  is  what  is  technically 
called  “allowances.”  Allowances  are  cash  orders  and 
last  vear  the\'  aggregated  nearly  $2,500.  They  were 
distributed  among  fifty-one  families  and  ranged  from  $4 
to  $144  for  the  year.  It  seems  to  us  that  cash  allowances 
should  be  made  very  sparingly  and  that  they  should  never 
be  granted  unless  the  selectmen  are  convinced  that  the 
beneficiaries  will  not  misuse  them.  Another  interesting 
feature  of  the  miscellaneous  account  is  burials.  The  forty 
])auper  burials  which  took  place  last  year  cost  the  town 
$406.25.  In  four  cases  the  expenditures  were  $17.  We 
recommend  that  no  funeral  order  be  issued  for  an  amount 
exceeding  $15,  whieh  is  the  maximum  limit  established 
by  the  general  statutes  for  the  burial  of  a state  pauper. 
Board  and  transportation  figure  prominently  in  the  mis- 
cellaneous outlays. 

We  recommend,  in  order  both  to  supply  the  taxpayers 
with  information  to  which  they  are  entitled  and  also  to 
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check  the  zeal  of  a certain  class  of  applicants,  that  after 
the  present  fiscal  year  the  selectmen  in  their  annual  reports 
publish  the  name  and  residence  of  each  family  aided  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  together  with  the  number  of  persons  in 
each  family  and  the  amount  of  relief  granted. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  METHODS. 

The  business  methods  which  obtain  in  the  administra- 
tion of  outside  relief  and  which,  as  we  suppose,  have  pre- 
vailed for  a considerable  time,  appear  to  us  to  be  defective 
in  at  least  three  important  particulars. 

I. — eAs  to  Grocery  Orders. — When  the  selectmen  issue  an 
order  for  provisions  the  recipient  is  permitted  to  elect  the 
grocer  on  whom  it  shall  be  drawn.  The  merchant  is  au- 
thorized to  furnish  the  holder,  at  the  expense  of  the  town, 
with  supplies  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  specified  in  the 
order.  No  restrictions  are  imposed  on  the  pauper  in  the 
choice  of  provisions.  The  selectmen  do  not  require  the 
grocer  to  render  an  itemized  bill,  with  the  articles  furnished 
and  the  prices  charged.  The  beneficiary  can  select  what 
he  chooses  and  the  dealer  can  charge  what  he  pleases,  and 
the  theological  dogma  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  finds  de- 
lightful expression.  We  do  not,  in  truth,  intend  to  imply 
that  unjust  charges  are  actually  made:  only  that  oppor- 
tunity exists  for  so  doing. 

At  the  first  conference  which  we  had  with  the  selectmen 
we  were  infoi*med,  with  engaging  frankness,  that  the 
recipients  of  orders  could  buy  ice-cream  with  them  if  they 
chose.  We  heard  of  a woman  in  January  who,  having 
obtained  a $2  grocery  order,  desired  to  use  it  exclusively 
for  sugar.  When  the  grocer  conscientiously  advised  her 
to  get  only  50  cents  worth  of  sugar  and  to  expend  the  re- 
maining $1.50  on  other  articles  she  waxed  indignant  and 
threatened  to  transfer  her  ftiture  patronage  to  some  less 
critical  merchant.  As  several  of  the  dealers  on  whom  or- 
ders are  drawn  are  licensed  liquor  sellers  it  is  not  an 
improbable  assumption  that  Waterbtiry  occasionally  fur- 
nishes some  of  its  outside  poor  with  a brand  of  groceries 
which  can  best  be  carried  home  in  a jtig  and  which,  if  con- 
sumed in  sufficient  quantities,  are  less  liable  to  cheer  than 
to  inebriate. 
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Ill  view  of  tlie  I'ecogtiizcd  improvidence  of  paupers  as  a 
class,  the  presumption  is  inevitable  that,  in  the  absence  of 
limitations  on  their  choice,  they  freciuently  get  articles 
which,  however,  much  they  may  contribute  to  the  mo- 
mentary happiness  of  the  recipients,  are  not  essential  to 
their  welfare.  Under  the  present  system  no  opportunity 
is  lacking  for  the  gross  misuse  of  provision  orders.  They 
can  be  used  for  the  purchase  ot  luxuries  as  well  as  of  nec- 
essaries, and  they  can  be  readily  converted  into  cash  if  the 
grocers  are  sufficiently  amiable  and  accommodating.  Any 
method  of  alms  under  which  it  is  easily  possible  for  pau- 
]iers  to  obtain  at  the  public  expense  other  articles  than 
necessaries  is  unjust  to  the  taxpai'ers,  wrong  in  principle 

and  demoralizing  in  practice. 

We  most  earnestly  recommend,  if  the  system  of  grocery 
orders  is  to  be  continued,  that  itemized  bills  be  required  in 
everv  case  and  that  the  freedom  ot  selection  on  the  partot 
the  beneficiarv  be  rigidly  limited  to  a specified  class  ot 
necessities.  But  we  believe  that  grocery  orders  should  be 
abolished  altogether  and  that  the  town  should  establish  a 
stoi'eroom  in  which  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  articles 
of  food  be  kept  and  on  which  the  selectmen  may  draw  or- 
ders for  the  benefit  of  worthy  persons  in  necessitous  cir- 
cumstances and  without  relatives  legally  liable  for  their 
support.  We  think  that  the  reduced  cost  of  the  articles  as 
the  result  of  purchases  made  at  wholesale  prices  would 
more  than  cover  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  store- 
room, while  the  abundant  opportunities  now  existing  for 
the  abuse  of  orders  would  be  reduced  to  their  lowest 
terms,  and  no  beneficiary  of  the  town  could  transform  the 
public  funds  into  luxuries  and  liquor.  We  understand 
that  the  selectmen  endorse  the  principle  ot  a storeroom. 

ll—^s  to  Registration— The  importance  of  obtaining  and 
recording  a complete  history  of  every  person  aided  by  the 
town  cannot  be  too  strongly  nor  too  frequently  empha- 
sized. A scientific  system  of  registration  supplies  informa- 
tion which  tends  to  effect  a judicious  disposition  of  cases  : 
it  fosters  economy  by  checking  imposition  and  abuses 
which  result  from  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  facts ; and 
it  furnishes  data  on  which  to  predicate  an  intelligent  study 
of  pauperism.  The  general  statutes  wisely  command  the 
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overseers  of  the  poor  to  “ keep  full  and  accurate  records  ” 
of  all  persons  relieved. 

Until  last  May  no  attempt  at  registration  was  made  in 
Waterbury  and  even  the  names  of  the  recipients  of  alms 
were  not  on  record  except  for  the  purpose  of  bookkeeping. 
When  our  inquiry  was  made  the  records  of  hardly  half  ot 
the  persons  aided  in  the  course  of  the  year  had  been  ob- 
tained, and  in  many  cases  such  elementary  information  as 
the  I'esidencc  and  numerical  membership  ot  the  families 
aided  was  not  available  at  the  selectmen’s  office.  The 
machinery  of  the  scheme  of  registration  which  has  re- 
centlv  been  adopted  consists  of  blanks  on  which  certain 
data  concerning  the  history  and  social  condition,  the  set- 
tlement and  the  wage-earning  capacity  of  the  applicant 
are  recorded . After  being  filled  out  the  blanks  are  filed 
away  as  loose  sheets  in  alphabetically  arranged  pigeon- 
holes. In  order  to  insure  permanency  we  think  that  the 
information  should  be  also  entered  on  a ledger  and  that 
the  registration  should  be  made  continuous  by  incorpor- 
ating into  it  new  facts  as  they  arise.  Provision  should 
also  be  made  for  recording  the  names  of  the  parents  and 
of  the  immediate  collateral  relatives  of  the  applicant  and 
for  registering  fuller  details  concerning  his  settlement. 
Aloreover,  a general  pauper  index  containing  references  to 
the  registrv  file  and  to  the  account  books,  should  be  kept. 
The  method  of  registration  used  by  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  in  Springfield  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  scien- 
tific with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  we  recommend 
that  the  selectmen  examine  it  with  a view  to  adopting  its 
essential  features. 

to  Investigation— k thorough  and  frequent  inves- 
tigation of  cases  is  an  alien  and  stranger  to  Waterbury ’s 
svstem  of  public  poor  relief.  Either  from  lack  of  time  or  for 
other  presumabU'  satisfactoiy  reasons  no  definite  effoi'ts, 
in  some  instances,  are  made  to  confirm,  correct  or  confute 
the  story  which  the  applicant  tells  across  the  desk  in  the 
selectmen’s  office ; and  moreover  no  attemjit  whatever  is 
made  to  ascertain  whether  he  has  any  relatives  of  ability 
who  are  legally  liable  for  his  support.  And  we  have  al- 
ready seen  and  shown  that  in  the  administration  of  alms 
the  ffoats  have  not  been  eliminated  from  the  sheep. 
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The  impressions  which  arc  formed  hj’’  a personal  visit  to 
the  home  of  the  applicant  and  the  information  which  is 
disclosed  by  inquires  among  his  neighbors  are  invaluable 
in  determining  whether  his  circumstances  are  necessitous 
and  whether  the  case  is  a meritorious  one.  No  aid  except 
in  emergencies  and  in  special  cases  should,  in  our  opinion, 
be  granted  until  a rigid  investigation  has  been  made  and 
a favorable  report  rendered  by  the  inspector ; and  we  rec- 
ommend that,  as  in  Hartford,  relief  when  once  given 
shall  not  be  continued  longer  than  two  months  without 
another  investigation.  We  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
tunctions  of  superintendent  of  the  storeroom  and  of  in- 
spector of  the  poor  might,  perhaps,  be  united  in  one  per- 
son if  the  selectmen  find  it  impossible  to  make  the  investi- 
gations themselves  ; but  it  would  be  superfluous  for  us  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  selecting  a man  whose  quali- 
fications for  the  delicate  work  are  beyond  debate.  We 
recommend  that  the  selectmen  co-operate,  as  fully  as  may 
appear  to  the  mutually  advantageous,  with  the  United 
Charities  of  Waterbury,  and  that  information  concerning 
theofficial  disposition  of  cases  and  concerning  the  results  of 
investigations  be  placed,  upon  request,  at  the  disposal  of 
the  voluntary'  organization. 


II. 

HOSPITALS. 

The  expenditures  for  the  support  of  town  patients  at 
hospitals  for  the  sick  and  the  insane  aggregated  $7,147.- 
84  during  the  fiscal  year.  Certain  incidental  expenses, 
chiefly  for  transportation,  are  not  included  in  this  amount. 
The  hospitals  account,  as  given  to  us  by  the  clerk  of  the 
board  of  selectmen,  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 


Connecticut  Hospital  for  lnsanc%  51  patients $4,909.16 

Waterbury  Hospital,  41  patients 1,597.41 

General  Hospital  Society  (New  Haven),  9 patients 541.27 

Connecticut  School  for  Imbeciles,  1 patient 100.00 


Total $7,147.84 


The  patients  supported  in  part  by  the  town  at  the  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  are  divided  into  two  classes.  One 
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class,  technically'  called  the  pauper  insane,  numbeied 
thirtv-eight  and  cost  the  town  $3,9 10.90.  For  the  sup- 
port of  each  insane  pauper  at  the  hospital  the  town  pays 
$2.50  a week  and  the  state  defray's  the  balance.  The 
other  class,  legally  known  as  the  indigent  insane,  consisted 
of  thirteen  patients  for  whose  partial  maintenance  at  the 
Middletown  institution  the  selectmen  expended  $938.26. 
The  expense  for  keeping  an  indigent  person  at  the  hospi- 
tal is  apportioned  equally' between  the  state  and  the  party 
making  the  application  for  the  commitment.  Last  year 
each  of  the  thirteen  indigent  insane  persons  cost  Water- 
bury about  $1.40  during  each  week  of  his  confinement  at 
Aliddletown.  Commitments  to  the  hospital  are  made  by 

the  judge  of  the  probate  court. 

The  local  public  expenses  for  the  support  of  patients  at 
hospitals  for  the  sick  are  steadily  increasing.  Each  pa- 
tient sent  to  the  Waterbury  hospital  by  the  selectmen  in- 
volves a weekly  tax  of  $6,  while  the  New  Haven  hospital 
charges  $5.  For  that  reason,  in  cases  in  which  hospital 
treatment  will  be  required  for  a protracted  period  the 
town  finds  it  cheaper  to  send  its  patients  to  New  Ha\en. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  disbursements  for  the  hos- 
pitals account  have  expanded  133  per  cent.,  but  we  are  ^ 
advised  that  the  selectmen  encounter  considerable  diffi- 
cultv  in  keeping  them  down  to  the  present  figure.  The  re- 
quests for  admission  to  the  sick  hospitals  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpavers  are  constant  and  numerous,  and  eternal 
vigilance,  supplemented  by'  a discriminating  judgment,  is 
necessary'  to  prevent  the  development  of  costly'  abuses. 
We  think  that,  except  in  emergency  cases,  no  patient 
should  be  admitted  to  a hospital  for  the  sick  without  the 
written  approval  of  the  town  physician. 

HI 

THE  ALMSHOUSE. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  maintenance  ol  the  almshouse  during  the  fiscal  yeai 
cost  $10,529.29.  The  amount  is  reasonable  if  the  ex- 
penditures for  outside  relief  be  taken  as  a standard  ol 
comparison.  The  total  number  of  paupers  who  were  in- 
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mates  of  the  institution  in  the  course  of  the  twelvemonth 
was  175,  which  is  substantially  one-eighth  of  the  census 
of  the  outdoor  poor.  The  seventy-six  prisoners  who  were 
at  the  poorhouse  last  year  are  omitted  from  this  caleula- 
tion,  and  as  the  policy  of  converting  the  almshouse  into  a 
jjenal  institution  by  committing  to  it  persons  convicted  ot 
certain  minor  otfences  has  been  largely  discontinued  the 
practice  of  indiseriminatingly  mixing  prisoners  and  pau- 
pers does  not  demand  consideration  here.  At  least  thirty 
of  last  year’s  pauper  inmates  will  doubtless  remain  at  the 
almshouse  until  kindly  death  rings  down  the  curtain  on 
the  ended  tragedy  of  their  lives.  The  persons  who  were 
at  the  almshouse  continuously  through  theyear  numbered 
sixty -four.  The  average  age  of  the  dwellers  at  the  insti- 
tution was  about  fortv -seven  and  a half  years:  which  is 
the  prime  of  life.  In  122  cases,  or  70  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number,  the  • ages  were  between  twenty  and  sixty 
years  ; and  it  is  between  those  limits  that  a person  s earn- 
ing capacity  is  normally  the  largest.  More  than  two- 
thh-ds  of  the  inmates  were  men.  The  assigned  causes  of 
the  pauperism  of  the  175  inmates  are  as  follows,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  records ; 


Intemperance 

Sickness  or  disability. 

Insanity 

Old  age 

No  home 

F^regnancx' 

No  work 

Childhood 

Laziness 

Feeble-mindedness 


48 

38 

22 

21 

20 

10 

8 

5 

0 

hm 

1 


Total ^ 

In  general  terms  we  estimate  that  in  about  two-thirds 
of  the  number  of  cases  the  causes  of  pauperism  originated 
in  the  individual  and  that  in  the  other  third  the  causes 
originated  in  the  environment  of  the  individual.  Vagrants, 
wiSi  a clean  bill  of  health , are  not  admitted . The  fact  that 
ninety-five  of  the  175  inmates,  or  54  per  cent.,  had  been 
occupants  of  almshouses  before  is  pregnant  with  sugges- 
tion. Indeed  some  of  these  have  been  in  an  almshouse 
many  times,  and  collectively  they  are  a pendulum  betwixt 
the  institution  and  the  outside  world.  L nder  the  present 
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system  the  intermittent  inmates  are  much  more  liable  to 
develop  into  permanent  inmates  than  to  undergo  rehabil- 
itation and  become  useful  members  of  society.  Me  are 
not  prepared  to  believe  that  when  the  remedies  of  restora- 
tion and  the  processes  of  recuperation  are  scientifically  and 
patiently  applied  to  the  occupants  of  American  almshouses 
and  when  motives  to  thrift  and  industry  and  temperance 
are  intelligently  inculcated,  such  a large  percentage  of  the 
inmates  will  find  written  over  the  door  of  the  institution 
the  doleful  Dantean  legend,  “ All  hope  abandon,  ye  who 
enter  here.” 

The  fact  that  not  less  than  forty -eight  of  the  inmates 
are  victims  of  inebriety  challenges  attention.  In  fact,  the 
superintendent  informs  us  that  in  reality  intemperance  is 
the  cause  of  pauperism  in  a larger  number  of  cases  than 
the  records  indicate.  Table  IV  of  the  appendix,  giving  the 
police  records  of  certain  inmates  of  the  almshouse,  indi- 
cates that  many  of  those  who  have  tarried  at  the  wine 
have  tarried  very  long  and  very  industriously.  A majority 
of  these  forty-eight  too  bibulous  persons  are  not  old,  as 
age  is  reckoned  by  the  calendar.  Five  of  them  are  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age ; seven  between  thirty  and 
fortv  ;"twelve  between  forty  and  fifty ; fifteen  between  fifty 
and  sixty ; seven  between  sixty  and  seventy ; while  only 
two  are  on  the  sunset  side  of  threescore  years  and  ten. 
Their  average  age  is  forty -nine  years.  Man\"  of  these 
chronic  drunkards  will,  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
under  existing  conditions,  become  permanent  and  expen- 
sive public  burdens.  Looking  at  the  problem  exclusively 
from  the  standpoint  of  taxation  and  of  public  economy, 
we  inquire  whether  it  is  not  worth  while  for  the  town  to 
test  the  value  of  medical  treatment  for  inebriety  on  a few 
of  these  slaves  of  dipsomania.  If  a reasonable  probability 
exists  that  some  of  them  can  be  reclaimed  to  independence 
and  to  productive  citizenship,  the  dictates  of  dollars  and 
cents  suggest  the  propriety  of  making  the  experiment. 
In  several  states  systematic  efforts  are  being  undertaken 
to  cure,  at  the  public  expense,  indigent  victims  of  the 
liquor  habit  who  have  been  convicted  of  intoxication. 
M’e  recommend  that  the  selectmen  inquire  into  the  advisa- 
bility of  administering  to  a few  of  the  intemperate  in- 
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mates  of  the  poorhouse  medical  trfeatment  lor  alcoholism. 

Your  committee  made  two  visits  to  the  mstitution,  one 
in  the  middle  of  December  to  the  old  almshouse  and  one  in 
the  middle  of  March  to  the  stately  new  stimcture  which 
evokes  the  intense  contentment  of  the  habitual  insiders 
and  the  intense  admiration  of  the  habitual  outsiders. 
\Ve  were  impressed  with  the  general  cleanliness  \yhich  pre- 
vailed. We  regretted  to  find  at  each  visit  not  less  than 
half  a dozen  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  sixteen 
years.  The  general  statutes  specifically  ])rohibit  the  com- 
mitment to  almshouses  of  children  between  these  ages, 
and  we  are  not  disposed  to  admit  that  it  is  wise  to  at- 
tempt to  honor  the  law  more  m the  breach  than  in  the 
observance.  One  boy,  thirteen  years  old,  attended  school 
during  the  recent  winter.  His  father,  who  lives  m the 
citv  is,  according  to  the  superintendent’s  opinion,  amply 
able  to  support  him  at  home.  The  dictum  of  Dr  Dugdale, 
that  “children  who  remain  inmates  of  the  almshouse  long 
enough  to  form  associations  which  live  in  the  memory  and 
habits  that  continue  in  the  conduct,  have  a greater  ten- 
dencv  to  spontaneously  revert  to  that  condition  whenever 
an  emergency  in  life  overtakes  them,”  is  unfortunately 

true 

The  problem  of  women  who,  in  the  last  stages  of  preg- 
nancy, go  to  the  almshouse  to  be  delivered  of  their  chi  - 
dren,usuallv  illegitimate,  is  not  easily  solved.  Several 
such  cases  occurred  last  year.  The  women  usuaUy  leave 
the  institution  when  they  are  able  to  work.  The  alms- 
house is  thus  converted  into  a lying-in  hospital  for  the 
convenience  of  indigent  women  whose  virtue  is  not  stable 
and  continuous,  and  licentiousness  is  indirectly  promoted. 
The  question  is  a delicate  one,  and  we  have  no  specific 
recommendation  to  offer,  although  we  venture  to  inquire 
whether  the  detention  of  such  mothers  in  the  almshouse 
lor  at  least  six  months,  during  which  time  they  might  de- 
velop a permanent  affection  for  their  children  and  also  by 
hard  work  reimburse  the  town  for  the  expense  incurred  by 
their  admission,  would  not  be  advisable. 

EMPLOYMENT. 

In  reply  to  a formal  and  written  cpiestion  by  your  com- 
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mittee  the  superintendent  informs  us  that  of  last  year  s 
inmates  fifteen  men  and  ten  women  were  able  to  work 
with  considerable  regularity  and  that  twenty  men  and 
ten  women  were  competent  to  work  to  some  extent. 
Asked  if  opportunity  was  provided  for  the  employment  of 
the  able-bodied  inmates  when  the  weather  was  unsuit- 
able for  outdoor  labor,  he  replied  in  the  negative.  He  said 
that  several  inmates  who  were  capable  of  earning  an  inde- 
pendent livelihood  were  retained  in  the  institution  because 
they  were  ready  and  useful  workers.  These  facts  are 
essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  industrial  situation 


at  the  almshouse. 

The  women  who  are  not  physically  or  mentalK  incapa- 
citated are  employed  at  sewing,  mending,  washing,  clean- 
ing, caring  for  children,  and  other  household  labors.  In 
summer  the  men  are  engaged  in  outdoor  work  on  the 
farm,  and  the  crops  raised  last  year  were  estimated  by  the 
superintendent  to  be  worth  approximately  $1,700.  The 
men,  under  the  supervision  of  a foreman,  keep  in  repair 
i about  ten  miles  of  town  highwaj^s. 

f In  winter,  however,  and  whenever  the  conditions  are 

I unfavorable  to  outdoor  labor  the  opportunities  for  the 

I employment  of  the  men  are  practically  limited  to  the  per- 

formance of  odd  tasks  about  the  house  and  are,  in  our 
opinion,  entirely  insufficient.  The  number  of  capable 
workers  at  the  institution  is,  as  we  understand,  and  as  is 
the  case  in  most  almshouses,  larger  in  winter  than  in 
summer : for  not  infrequently  men  who  are  not  inclined  to 
have  much  commerce  with  hard  work  find  the  almshouse 
an  agreeaole  place  for  hibernation  and  for  obtaining  the 
maximum  of  winter  comforts  in  exchange  for  a minimum 
expenditure  of  energy.  In  the  spring  they  migrate.  At 
i our  visit  to  the  poorhouse  on  a raw  December  afternoon 

■ noticed  several  apparently  able-bodied  men  sitting 

' around  in  congenial  idleness,  smoking  their  pipes  or  plac- 

ing games.  At  our  March  visit  several,  inmates  were  ex- 
j tractinga  generous  amount  of  enjo3’ment  from  a game  of 

baseball,  but  as  the  day  was  an  institutional  holiday  we 
j cannot  sav  whether  or  not  the  national  game  is  regularl\ 

cultivated  there. 
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each  inmate  of  the  almshouse  shall  be  regularly  employed 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  physical  capacity.  Too  much 
stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  importance  ot  this  ])rinciple. 
Continuous  employment  is  calculated  to  develop  in  the  in- 
mates a measure  of  self-respect,  habits  ol  industry  and 
conditions  of  health . Moreover,  it  renders  the  institution 
less  attractive  to  drones  and  impostors  and  tends  to  elim- 
inate them  from  the  almshouse  constituency.  Generally 
undervitalized  and  usually  unambitious,  the  inmates  of  a 
poorhouse  are,  in  truth,  inefficient  laborers,  but  several 
forms  of  unskilled  indoor  work,  as  will  be  noted  by  a refer- 
ence to  certain  correspondence  in  the  appendix  to  this  re- 
port, can  be  pursued.  We  recommend,  with  all  the  ear- 
nestness at  our  command,  that  provision  be  made  for  the 
continuous  employment  of  all  inmates  who  are  not  de- 
barred from  labor  by  disabilities. 

BUSINESS  METHODS. 

The  purchases  for  the  almshouse  are  usually  made  by 
the  superintendent  on  orders  drawn  by  the  selectmen  on 
specified  dealers.  The  various  lines  of  patronage  are  dis- 
tributed in  monthly  rotation  among  different  merchants 
who  render  itemized  bills  to  the  overseers  ol  the  poor. 
Retail  prices  are  paid  for  everything,  and  the  institution, 
with  a hundred  inmates,  has  no  definite  advantage  in  rates 
over  a private  family  in  securing  supplies.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  under  a more  economical  system  of  purchases 
several  thousand  dollars  could  annually  be  saved  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  town.  We  recommend  that  staple  ar- 
ticles like  groceries,  dry  goods,  clothing  and  shoes  be  ])ur- 
chased  in  wholesale  cjuantities  and  at  wholesale  prices, 
and  be  kept  in  stock  to  be  used  as  needed.  Such  storage 
room  as  may  be  required  can  readily  be  provided  at  the 
institution.  Groceries  for  the  poorhouse  cotdd  be  bought 
jointly  with  those  for  the  outside  storeroom.  We  also 
recommend  that  the  contract  for  furnishing  the  almshouse 
with  such  provisions  as  meat  and  bread,  which  must  be 
supplied  daily,  be  awarded  for  a definite  period  to  the  low- 
est responsible  bidders,  under  suitable  conditions.  In 
general  we  urge  that  in  making  purchases  for  the  poor- 
house vigilant  and  rigid  regard  for  the  interests  of  the 
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taxpa\^ers  be  exercised.  We  recommend  that  m their  an- 
nual report  the  selectmen,  following  the  plan  of  the  town 
a-ent’s  report  in  New  Haven,  publish  a classified  list  ot 
the  articles  of  merchandise  purchased  for  the  almshouse 
during  the  year,  together  with  the  aggregate  expenditures 
for  each  article.  We  also  recommend  that  a statement  ol 
the  products  raised  on  the  town  farm,  together  with  their 
estimated  value,  be  included  in  the  annual  report. 

The  method  of  registering  the  inmates  of  the  almshouse 
is  as  we  think,  defective.  No  record  whatever  of  the  ad- 
missions and  discharges  is  kept  at  the  selectmen’s  office. 

If  you  wish  to  ascertain  whether  John  Doe  or  Richard  Roe 
is,  or  has  been,  a tenant  of  the  institution,  your  quest  for 
the  desired  information  among  the  selectmen’s  books  wil 
be  in  vain.  Admission  to  the  poorhouse  is  by  ticket  and 
discharges  are  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  superintend- 
ent who  renders  no  return  of  them  to  the  selectmen.  The 
provision  for  obtaining  and  recording  the  history  of  the 
inmates  is  inadequate.  The  registry  book  which  is  kept 
by  the  superintendent  devotes  one  line  across  two  pages 
to  each  individual,  and  although  the  information  contem- 
plated by  the  record  is  pertinent  and  valuable  so  far  as  it 
o-oes,  provision  for  entering  vital  facts  concerning  the  per- 
son’s settlement  and  social  relations  is  lacking.  The  boo 
is  unindexed,  and  if  you  wish  to  find  out  from  the  a ms- 
house  records  whether  a particular  person  is  an  indoor 
pauper  vou  are  liable  to  have  an  experience  akin  to  that 
of  Tohnnv  Gilpin,  “who  little  thought,  when  he  set  out, 
of  running  such  a rig.’’  We  urge  here,  as  we  urged  in  our 
discussion  of  the  outdoor  poor,  the  importance  ot  a sys- 
tem of  comprehensive  registration,  and  we  recommend 
that  the  selectmen,  in  supplement  to  the  registry  book 
now  kept  by  the  superintendent,  obtain  and  record  the 
personal  history  of  each  individual  admitted  to  the  alms- 
house. We  recommend  that  the  name,  age,  nativity  and 
cause  of  pauperism  of  each  inmate  who  has  been  in  the 
almshouse  in  the  course  of  the  year,  be  published  m the 

annual  report  of  the  selectmen.  , • • 

Section  3309  of  the  general  statutes,  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  almshouses,  says  that  the  town  may 
“ adopt  bv-laws  for  their  management,  which  may  at  any 
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time  be  repealed  by  the  superior  court.”  We  are  advised 
that  no  such  by-laws  exist  for  the  government  of  the 
Waterburv  almshouse.  A code  of  jiulieious  rules  would, 
it  seems  to  us,  promote  the  systematic  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  poorhouse. 

mend  that  a committee  of  five,  one  of  M-hom  shall  be  the 
first  selectman,  be  appointed  to  formulate  for  submission 
to  the  next  annual  town  meeting  a system  of  by-laws  lor 
the  management  of  the  almshouse. 

IV. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

We  have  considered  at  length  the  operations  and  the 
results  of  Waterburv’s  system  of  official  relief.  Under  that 
svstem  the  support  of  the  publie  poor  is  imperiously  ex- 
acting from  taxpaying  pockets  large  levies  of  money 
which  might  otherwise  be  employed  in  jiroductive  indus- 
tries That  system  has  created  in  the  community  a vast 
amount  of  hereditary  and  chronic  pauperism.  It  has  en- 
courao-ed  the  spirit  of  mendicancy  and  dulled  the  sense  of 
personal  responsibility.  It  has  taught  scores  of  people 
who  under  ordinary'  conditions,  ought  to  be  self-support- 
iim  confidentlv  to  rely  on  official  bounties  and  to  give 
their  independence  and  ambition  in  exchange  for  the 
crratuities  that  are  distributed  from  the  City  Hall . It  has, 
Tn  nianv  cases,  filched  from  the  industrious  and  independ- 
ent for  the  benelit  of  the  idle  and  thriftless  and  it  has  not 
infrec[uently  rendered  the  condition  of  the  pauper  easier 
than  that  of  the  self-supporting  taxpayer.  It  has  natu- 
rallv  engendered  certain  administrative  defects  whieh  have 
fostered  the  general  evil  and  conduced  to  unnecessarih 
laro-e  expenditures.  Under  that  system  and,  indeed,  under 
an?  svstem  of  public  relief,  that  delicate  personal  minis- 
tration on  the  part  of  the  almoner  and  that  feeling  ol 
cxratitude  on  the  part  of  the  recipient,  which  are  the  most 
helpful  features  of  true  charity,  are  absent : for  the  dispen- 
sation of  public  relief  is  a contest,  in  which  the  applicant 

battles  to  get  a large  grant  while  the  official  fights  to 
make  the  dole  small. 
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We  are  profoundly  convinced  that  Waterburv  should 
aim  to  secure  the  ultimate  abolition  of  outc  oor  rehe  . 
Brooklyn  has  abolished  it.  Baltimore  has  abohshed  .t, 
Philadelphia  has  abolished  it  except  for  medic, ne  and 
medical  attendance.  Other  progressive  cities  appieciat- 
ini  the  grave  social  diseases  that  are  caused  by  the  mi- 
crobe of  liberal  official  charity,  are  rigorously  curtailing 

their  outdoor  alms.  The  abolition  of  outside  aid  in  \\  atcr- 
burv  cannot  be  accomplished  at  a single  stroke,  for  we 
recoffiiize  that  the  present  exceptional  conditions  rcquiie 
exceptional  treatment  and,  again,  that  the  sudden  and 
complete  withdrawal  of  the  town  assistance  on  which 
people  have  unfortunately  been  taught  to  lean  niig  i in 

some  cases  involve  hardship.  ^ .4. 

The  dictates  of  civilization  demand  that  the  nnpoten 
poor  who  are  not  able  to  earn  their  own  subsistence  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  starve.  But,  as  Prot.  Prancis  . . 
Walker  has  pointed  out,  ” it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  pauperism  shall  not  be  made  inviting ; that,  on  t le 
contrarv,  the  laborer  shall  be  stimulated  to  the  utmost 
possible  exertions,  only  accepting  relief  as  an  alternati  ve 
to  actual  starvation.”  Churches,  voluntary  charitable 


organizations,  relatives,  and  private  benevolence  are,  m 
-eneral  terms,  eompetent  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  jiro- 
tddent  and  deserving  poor  of  Waterbury,  while,  m our 
opinion,  the  worthless  indigent  ought  not  to  be  assisted 
outside  of  the  almshouse.  This  goal,  although  it  cannot 
be  reached  bv  a short  cut,  ought  to  be  kept  steadil\  in 
view.  We  are  confident  that  many  outside  paupers,  it 


thev  were  required  either  to  go  to  the  almshouse  or  be  de- 
prived of  further  relief  altogether,  would  decline  to  accept 
the  hospitalities  of  the  institution  and  would  find  unsus- 
pected resources  by  which  an  independent  living  could  be 
obtained.  Indeed,  we  do  not  believe  that,  m the  long  run, 
a -eneral  reduetion  of  outdoor  aid  would  largely  increase 
the  population  of  the  poorhouse.  Dr,  Gladden,  an  au- 
thoritv  on  scientific  philanthropy,  says:  “The  aboli- 

tion of  outdoor  relief  involves  a moral  change  in  the  com- 
munitv,  upon  the  whole  subject  of  dependence,  which  finds 
expression  not  only  in  the  homes  ol  the  poor  but  also  in 
the  almshouses.  If  you  want  to  reduce  the  number  of  de- 
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pendents  in  vonr  institutions,  cut  off  tlie  distribution  of 
outdoor  relief.” 

The  recommendations  which  we  have  made  are  emi- 
nently conservative.  They  are  designed,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  cause  the  discontinuance  of  aid  that  is  clearly  iiijttdic- 
ious  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  modify  certain  administra- 
tive details  in  the  interest  of  efficient  and  econominal  re- 
sults ; but  they  will  not  render  it  necessary  for  any  case  of 
worthy  suffering  to  go  unrelieved. 

We  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  reduce  to  formal 
votes  all  of  the  suggestions  of  this  report,  but  if  they  com- 
mand your  endorsement  we  may  reasonably  assume  that 
they  will  be  faithfully  executed  by  the  board  of  selectmen. 
It  seems  desirable,  however,  to  submit  certain  recommen- 
dations in  a formal  manner,  and  we  offer  the  appended 
votes. 


V. 

^RESOLUTIONS. 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

yoted.  That  the  selectmen  are  hereby  directed  not  to  give 
any  person  relief  exceeding  $1  until  they  have  made,  or 
have  caused  to  be  made,  a thorough  investigation  into 
the  circumstances  and  merits  of  the  case,  and  a writ- 
ten report  giving  the  results  of  such  investigation  and 
approved  bv  at  least  one  member  of  the  board,  shall  have 
been  made  and  filed  ; and  that  in  cases  of  temporary  ill- 
ness relief,  when  once  granted,  shall  not  be  eontinued  for 
a longer  period  than  one  month  without  another  investi- 
o-ation,  while  in  other  cases  aid  shall  not  be  continued  for 
a longer  period  than  two  months  without  another  such 
investigation. 

establishment  of  a STORIvROOM. 

looted,  That  the  selectmen  are  hereby  directed  to  estab- 
lish a storeroom  in  which  may  be  kept  beans,  coffee,  cod- 

fyt  a special  to\vn  meeting  held  April  20,  1S94,  it  was  voted  “that  the 
rcnort  of  the  special  town  committee  on  poor  relief  be  accepted  and  the  recom- 
mendations contained  therein  adopted,  and  that  the  votes  and  resoluUons 
accomnanving  the  report  and  contained  therein  be  passed,  and  the  .selectmen 
are  hereby*  directed  to  carry  said  recommendations,  resolutions  and  votes  into 

effect.” 
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fish,  corn  meal,  flour,  oat  meal,  pork,  potatoes,  riee,  sugar 
and  tea;  and  that  after  June  30,  1894-,  the  selectmen  may 
issue  therefrom  to  worthy  persons  who  are  in  neeessitous 
circumstanees  and  without  relatives  of  suffieient  ability 
who  are  legally  liable  for  their  support,  a proper  amount 
of  said  artieles  from  time  to  time,  bxitonh’  so  long  as  mat' 
appear  to  be  necessary. 

looted,  That  the  selectmen  are  hereby  insti'ucted  not  to 
issue  to  any  person  after  June  30,  1894,  any  order  for 
gi'oceries  except  on  the  storeroom. 

RENTS. 

looted.  That  from  and  after  May  1,  1894,  the  selectmen 
shall  pay  out  no  money  for  or  on  aceount  of  rent  to  any 
person,  unless  such  person  have  in  his  family  one  or  more 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age ; and  that  thet'  shall 
in  no  case  pay  more  than  $4  a month  for  or  on  account 
of  rent. 

REGISTRATION. 

looted,  That  the  selectmen  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  or- 
dered to  keep  a record  of  each  person  aided,  whether  as 
an  outdoor  pauper  or  as  an  inmate  of  an  institution, 
whieh  reeord  shall,  among  other  things,  embody  faetseon- 
cerning  the  person’s  antecedents,  settlement,  social  condi- 
tion, financial  condition  and  relatives. 

looted.  That  the  selectmen  are  hereby  directed  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  admissions  made  by  them  to  any  institution 
and  of  the  discharges  therefrom. 

TEMPORARY  AH). 

looted.  That  the  selectmen  are  hereby  directed  to  grant 
outdoor  relief  for  a limited  period  only,  not  exceeding  two 
consecutive  months,  to  persons  between  sixteen  and  sixty 
years  of  age,  unless  such  persons  have  one  or  more  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  unless  there  be  special  j 

circumstances  in  the  ease. 

RESTRICTION. 

looted,  That,  except  in  special  and  emergency  cases,  the  | 

seleetmen  shall  grant  no  relief,  outside  of  the  almshouse,  ; 
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to  any  adult  ]ierson  not  having  legal  settlement  in  this 
town. 

PEKCHASE  OF  SUPPLIES. 

V oted,  That  the  seleetmen  be,  and  they  are  hei'eb}',  or- 
dered to  make  immediate  arrangements  for  purchasing 
su])plics  for  the  almshouse  at  wholesale  prices,  in  so  far  as 
is  ])ossible,  and  to  award,  under  suitable  conditions,  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  the  contract  for  furnishing 
the  town  with  coal  for  the  almshouse  and  for  the  outside 
])oor. 


PUHLICATIOX  OE  CERTAIN  INFORMATION. 

y oted.  That  the  seleetmen  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  di- 
rected  to  include  in  their  annual  printed  reports  to  this 
town,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  of  1894-5,  the  follow- 
ing information : , 

1 . The  name  and  residence  of  each  family  receiving  out- 
door aid  in  the  course  of  the  A^ear;  the  number  of  persons 
in  such  famih';  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  relief  received 
during  the  year. 

2.  The  name,  nativity  and  age  of  each  inmate  of  the 
almshouse  in  the  course  of  the  year,  together  with  the 
cause  of  his  pavpierism. 

3.  The  name  of  each  person  supported  Iw  the  town, 
whether  wholly  or  in  part,  at  any  hospital  or  similar  in- 
stitution, together  with  the  cost  of  such  support. 

Voted,  That  the  selectmen  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  di- 
rected to  include  in  their  annual  printed  reports  to  this 
town,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  3’ear  of  1893-4,  the  fol- 
lowing information  : 

1.  A classified  list  of  the  articles  of  merchandise  pur- 
chased for  the  almshouse  during  the  year,  together  with 
the  cost  of  such  supplies. 

2.  A statement  of  the  amount  and  estimated  value  of 
the  products  raised  on  the  town  fnrm  during  the  year. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ALMSHOUSE  BY-LAWS. 

Voted,  That  a committee  of  five,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
the  first  selectman,  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  this 
meeting  to  draft  by-laws  for  the  management  of  the  alms- 
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house,  and  that  said  committee  submit  its  report  to  the 
next  annual  town  meeting. 

A STATE  COMMISSION  ON  PAUPER  RELIEF. 

Whereas,  The  expenditures  for  public  poor  relief  in 
Connecticut probabh’ exceed,  in  proportion  to  population, 
those  of  any  other  state  in  the  union  ; and 
Whereas,  The  pauper  laws  of  the  state  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  overseers  of  the  poor,  seriously  defective 
in  several  provisions  ; therefore 

Voted,  That  the  electors  of  the  town  of  Waterbuiw 
earnesth'  reeptest  the  next  session  of  the  general  assembly 
to  appoint  a commission  to  make  an  inquiry  into  Con- 
necticut's system  of  pauper  relief,  and  to  report  to  a 
future  session  of  the  general  assembly  such  feasible  changes 
in  legislation  and  in  administrative  methods  as  will,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  commission,  promote  the  general 
welfare. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


< 
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,>  CHARLES  G.  ROOT,  ) 

I THOMAS  I).  WELLS,  iCommittee. 

E.  G.  KILDUFF,  ) 


Waterburv,  Conn.,  April  20,  1894. 


TABLE  I.-SHOWING  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PUBLIC  POOR  RELIEF  IN 

WATERBURY  DURING  THE  PAST  25  YEARS. 


Year. 


Almshouse. 


$2,562.94 

3,819.50 

4.088.92 
3,144.85 
4,262.09 
4,631.39 

5.974.93 

6.649.73 
6,134.30 

6.530.46 

6.122.46 
6,196.66 

5.248.74 
6,711.24 
7,343.05 

7.592.46 
8,840.70 
5,400.95 
8,201.84 

6.903.46 
7,123.45 
7,926.76 
7,939.44 
8,558.32 

10,529.29 


Total,  $158,437.93 


Outside  Poor. 


*$3,986.61 

* 3,949.95 

* 3,449.52 

* 3,081.10 

* 4,418.87 

* 7,667.58 

* 8,114.56 

* 7,299.30 

* 7,954.70 

* 8,877.73 
*10,701.20 

6,279.50 
8,134.89 
7,554.40 
9,796.76 
11,045.50 
12,919.58 
11,650.39 
14,501.74 
14,229.94 
11,822  56 
15,571.77 
17,285.41 
17,227.70 
20,275.57 


$247,806.83 


Hospitals. 


1,371.27 

1,485.78 

2,373.14 

2.713.26 
3,060.97 
2,975.00 
6,492.95 
5,653.57 
5,471.55 
5,765.82 

5.736.26 
6,637.24 
7,735.29 
7,147.84 


$ 64,619.94 


Town  Physi- 
cians. 

Total  Relief. 

i.  1 

..  $ 250.00 

$ 6,799.55 

300.00 

8,069.45 

300.00 

7,838.44 

300.00 

6,525.95 

450.00 

9,130.96 

450.00 

12,748.97 

450.00 

14,539.49 

387.50 

14,336.53 

450.00 

14,539.00 

483.50 

15,891.69 

461.50 

17,285.16 

450.00 

14,297.43 

468.60 

15,338.01 

534.00 

17,172.78 

450.00 

20,303.07 

503.97 

22,202.90 

643.50 

25,378.78 

600.00 

24,144.29 

675.00 

29,032.15 

611.00 

27,215.95 

670.00 

25,381.83  ^ 

600.00 

29,834.79  ^ 

600.00 

32,462.09  ^ 

600.00 

34,121.31  ^ 

500.00 

38,452.70  ^ 

$ 12,188.57  i 

$483,043.27  ... 

Popula- 

tion 

of  town. 


JTown  Grand 
List. 


$ 6,900,005 
7,120,145 
7,224,855 
7,234,231 
7,568,849 
7,702,352 
8,081,943 
7,964,630 
7,958,728 
7.795,222 
7,810,731 
8,054,208 
8,315,041 
8,482,435 
8,742,207 
9.557,849 
9.512,413 
9,520,386 
9,568,084 
10,030,604 
10,148,030 
10,368,393 
10,524,569 
10,456,822 
10,819,836 


Cost  of 
Poor 
Relief  in 
Cents 
per  Unit 
of 

Popula- 

tion. 


Tax 
Rate 
in  Mills 
on 

Grand 
List  for 
Poor 
Relief. 


tExclusive  of  expenses  of  administration  and  also  exclusive  of  expenditures  for  the  construction  of  new  almshouses  The  reU  ra 

'^res  m this  table,  except  for  1893,  are  taken  from  the  recapitulations  in  the  annuaTreTort”  o^ 

JTaken  in  October  previous  to  the  vears  named.  annual  reports  ol  the  selectmen. 


TABLE  II.— SHOWLNG  THE  AMOUNT  OF  AID  GRANTED 
DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  OF  1898  BY  THE 
16  CONNECTICUT  TOWNS  WHICH  HAVE 
CITIES  WITHIN  THEIR  LIMITS. 


Town. 

1 

Almshouse.  I 

Outside  Poor.  | 

1 

Hospitals. 

1 

i 

1 

Total  Relief. 

1 

Estimated 

Popula- 

tion. 

Cost  in 
Cents 
per  Cap- 
ita for 
Poor  Re- 
lief. 

Ansonia 

$ 4,.5<)0.17 

$15,930  63 

$ 2,104.20 

$22,G25.00 

11,000 

205.6 

Bridgeport 

11,045.81 

25,941.70 

7,668.20 

44,655.71 

58,000 

76.9 

I)anl)urv 

4,619.39 

12,909.37 

3,687.95 

21,216.71 

20,000 

106.0 

Derby 

1,456.00 

7,249.15  i 

651.80 

9,356.95 

6,900 

135.6 

Hartford 

30,454.70 

14,784.05*: 

33,190.42 

78,842.03 

56,000 

14C.7 

Meriden 

5,723.49 

9,430.28  , 

1,987.92 

17,141.69 

26,000 

65.9 

Middletown 

3,100.95 

4,917.19  ■ 

5.126.85 

13,144.99 

17,000 

77.9 

New  Britain 

4,481.69 

21,360.57 

4,121.75 

29,964.01 

22,000 

136.2 

New  Haven i 

37,603.26 

19,974.01 

25,662.05 

83,239.52 

90,000 

92.4 

New  London.... 

4,664.00 

7,458.04 

3,865.90 

15,987.94 

15,000 

106.5 

Norwalk 

5,383.33 

7,820.04 

1 3,397.68 

16,601.05 

19,500 

85.1 

Norwich 

5,165.47 

9,711.90 

! 3,996.23 

18,871.60 

24,200 

77.9 

Stamiord 

4,982.65 

15,205.31 

1 4,694.13 

24,882.09 

16,500 

150.8 

Vernon 

3,741.09 

3,114.66 

2,816.18 

9,671.93 

9,100 

106.2 

Waterbiiry 

10,529.29 

20,775.57* 

7,147.84 

38,452.70 

35,500 

108.3 

Windhatn 

6,603.81 

1 2,189.85 

1,905.41 

1 10,699.07 

11,500 

93.0 

*Inchi(linR  medical  attendance. 
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TABLE  III.— SHOWING  THE  AMOUNT  OF  OUTSIDE  RELIEF  GRANTED  TO  20  WATERBURY  FAMILIES 

THAT  HAVE  BEEN  AIDED  FOR  NOT  LESS  THAN  11  YEARS. 


Family- 

No. 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1 

$103.00 

$107.00 

$88.00 

$64.90 

$72.00 

$48.00 

$30.00 

2 

90.75 

80.60 

96.95 

90.00 

101.00 

103.00 

91.00 

Q 

39  00 

60  00 

31.00 

21.50 

4 

17.75 

15.00 

26.  0 

16.50 

106.35 

174.00 

151.00 

o 

114.75 

122.25 

109.00 

116.00 

126.00 

113.00 

106.00 

6 

15.00 

61.50 

68.00 

58.00 

67.00 

66.00 

60.00 

7 

7.75 

87.90 

95.10 

91.00 

101.00 

110.70 

100.00 

8 

33.00 

37.00 

33.00 

36.00 

33.00 

79.50 

77.00 

Q 

36  00 

58  50 

28  50 

10 

81.00 

83.00 

69.50 

70.00 

70.80 

67.50 

71.75 

11 

4.00 

6.50 

36.00 

12 

92.75 

118.31 

86.66 

85.00 

132.00 

148.00 

134.00 

13 

20.00 

52.97 

139.42 

128.31 

134.46 

121.24 

154.48 

14 

138.75 

132.75 

135.00 

124.00 

149.40 

109.00 

89.00 

15 

120.00 

120.00 

110.00 

110.00 

130.00 

130.00 

120.00 

16 

96.00 

116.00 

120.00 

110.00 

135.00 

132.00 

126.00 

17 

36.00 

45.00 

58.50 

41.50 

54.00 

66.53 

54.50 

18 

72.75 

103.25 

102.50 

70.50 

81.50 

82.00 

77.00 

19 

75.50 

41.00 

57.00 

42.00 

22.00 

10.00 

3.00 

20 

6.00 

109.25 

113.00 

93.00 

127.00 

111.00 

102.00 

Total 

$1,199.75 

$1,557.78 

$1,567.63 

$1,446.71 

$1,664.01 

$1,671.47 

$1,582.73 

Average 

per 

Family. 

$59.98 

$77.88 

$78.38 

$72.33 

$83.20 

$83.57 

$79.13 

1890 

$33.00 

91.00 

6.00 

150.00 

111.50 

57.00 

102.00 

75.00 

39.00 

78.00 

59.00 

166.00 
184.31 

64.00 

125.00 

125.00 

57.25 

75.00 

4.00 

110.00 


1891 

$34.00 

91.00 

52.00 

161.25 

115.75 

58.00 

106.75 

75.00 

64.00 

83.00 

60.00 

159.25 
182.93 

63.25 

120.00 

125.00 

57.50 

82.00 

10.00 

68.25 


1892 

$34.00 

81.00 

52.00 

144.00 

111.00 

60.00 

100.25 

79.00 

64.00 

85.00 

56.00 

140.00 

103.00 

60.00 

120.00 

120.00 

95.00 

50.00 

2.50 

65.07 


1893 

$31.00 

85.50 

26.00 

150.53 

91.00 

61.50 

109.00 

78.00 

56.00 

91.00 

32.00 
150.20 

89.45 

60.20 

120.00 

120.00 

44.00 

4.00 

16.25 

10.85 


Total. 

$644.90 

1,001.80 

287.50 

1,112.88 

1,236.25 

632.00 
1,011.45 

635.50 

346.00 
850.55 

253.50 
1,412.17 
1,310.57 
1,112.35 

1,325.00 

1,325.00 

609.78 

800.50 

293.25 

1,015.42 


$85.60 


$88.44 


$81.59 


$71.32  $861.48 
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TABLE  IV.— SHOWING  THE  POLICE  RECORD 
OF  CERTAIN  PAUPERS  WHO  WERE  IN- 
MATES OF  THE  ALMSHOUSE 

IN  1893. 


No.  1,  Male  June  22,  ’87,  to  Mar.  14,  ’93. 

No.  2,  “ June  17,  ’85,  to  Dee.  28,  ’91.. 

No.  3,  Female  Sept.  3,  ’88,  to  Sept.  14,  ’93. 

No.  4,  Male  Apr.  11,  ’86,  to  Mar.  25,  ’93 


No.  4,  Male 
No.  5,  “ 

No.  6,  “ 

No.  7.  “ 

No.  8,  “ July  10,  ’91,  to  Sept.  24,  ’93... 

^o.  9,  “ ‘ July  1,  ’84,  to  Nov.  14,  ’93 

No.  10,  “ I May  25,  ’85,  to  Jan.  30,  ’91 ... 

No.  11,  “ ! Feb.  17,  ’85,  to  Sept.  18,  ’90 .. 

No.  12,“  July  21,  ’87,  to  June  28,  ’93.... 

No.  13,  “ Jan.  9,  ’94,  to  Mar.  29,  ’93 

No.  14,  “ Feb.  10,  ’85,  to  Sept.  11,  ’91.. 

No.  15,  Female  j July  8,  ’87,  to  .\pr.  4,  92 

No.  16,  Male  Jan.  27,  ’92,  to  Get.  11,  ’92... 

i 

No.  17,  “ i July  10,  ’84,  to  Dec.  8,  ’92 

No.  18,  “ May  5, ’84,  to  Apr.  28, ’92... 

I 

No.  19,  " I May  23,  ’84,  to  Jan.  3,  ’90 .... 

No.  20,  " j June  7, ’86,  to  Apr.  14, ’93.... 

No.  21,  “ Aug.  26, ’91,  to  Oct.  30, ’91.. 

i 

No.  22,  “ I Aug.  19,  ’84,  to  Mar.  31,  ’93, 

1 

No.  23,  “ I Dec.  8, ‘'88,  to  June  14,  ’91 .... 

No.  24,  Female  May  9,  '84,  to  Oct.  6,  '93 


Times  | , 

Times  Arrest-  Times  i 
Arrest-  ed  as  a Arrest- 1 ' 
1 ed  for  Com-  ; ed  for  ■ 
iDrunk-  mon  i Misc.  1 ^ 
'enness.  Drunk-.  Otien’si 
1 ' ard.  t 1 

Total 

.Ar- 

rests. 

1 

1 

i 4 

, 1 

i 4 i 

S 

12  . 

1 i 

3 i 

15 

/ 

i 

» ^ * 

1 

1 

8 ' 

8 

• KJ  • 

1 

1 1 

! 21  ! 

; 4 

25 

\ i 

8 

1 

1 

1 i 1 

10 

f 

17 

5 3 

25 

1 4. 

4 

1 

1 1 

18  * 

1 

1 
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BILL  OF  FARE  AT  THE  ALMSHOUSE 


MONDAY. 

Breakfast — Corned  Beef  Hash,  Bread,  Coffee. 
D/;n/^r— Corned  Beef  and  Cabbage,  Bread,  Tea, 
Supper — Bread,  Tea. 

TUESDAY. 

Breakfast — Corned  Beef  Hash,  Bread,  Coffee. 
Dinner— Comtd  Beef,  Turnip,  Tea. 

Supper — Bread,  Tea. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast — Corned  Beef  Hash,  Bread,  Coffee. 
Dinner — Fresh  Beef,  Soup,  Bread,  Tea. 

Supper — Bread,  Tea. 

THURSDAY. 

Breakfast — Fresh  Beef  Hash,  Bread,  Coffee. 
Dinner — Corned  Beef  and  Cabbage,  Bread,  Tea 
Supper — Bread,  Tea. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast — Fish  Hash,  Bread,  Coffee. 

Dinner — Fresh  Fish,  Bread,  Tea. 

Supper — Bread,  Tea,  Indian  Meal  Mush. 

SATURDAY. 

Breakfast — Corned  Beef  Hash,  Bread,  Coffee. 
Dinner — Corned  Beef,  Turnip,  Bread,  Tea. 
Supper — Bread,  Tea. 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast — Corned  Beef  Hash,  Bread,  Tea. 
Dinner — Fresh  Beef,  Soup,  Bread,  Tea. 

Lunch — Cookies  or  Cakes. 


I 
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LIST  OF  WRITTEN  QUESTIONS  vSUBMITTEU  BY 

THE  COMMITTEE  TO  THE  SUPERIN-  . ^ . 

TENDENT  OF  THE  ALALSHOUSE. 

Give  a list  of  the  paupers,  exclusive  of  prisoners,  in  the 
almshouse  in  the  course  of  the  year  ending  October  1 , 
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1893.  Give  the  age  of  each  person  and  the  cause  of  his 


pauperism. 

Number  of  those  who  have  been  in  an  almshouse  before. 
Number  of  prisoners  who  were  committed  to  the  alms- 
house in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Give  the  bill  of  fare  for  one  week. 

Number  of  deaths  in  almshouse  last  year.  Number  of 
births. 

Number  of  permanent  inmates  last  year;  that  is.  the 
number  who  will  presumably  spend  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  at  the  almshouse. 

Number  of  inmates  able  to  work  with  considerable  reg- 
ularitv.  Males.  Females. 

Number  able  to  work  to  some  extent.  Males.  Females. 
Number  unable  to  work  at  all.  Males.  Females. 
Number  who  can  read  and  write.  Males.  Females. 
Approximate  value  of  products  raised  on  the  farm  last 
year. 

Approximate  expense  of  tobacco  for  inmates  last  year. 

Are  there  any  definite  regulations  governing  the  conduct 
of  the  inmates  and  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
almshouse  ? 

Is  there  any  opportunity  for  the  employment  of  the 
able-bodied  inmates  when  the  weather  is  unsuitable  for 
outdoor  work  ? 

Is  anv  liquor  allowed  the  inmates  except  for  medicinal 
purposes  on  the  prescription  of  the  town  doctor? 

Are  anv  accounts  regularly  kept  other  than  books  con- 
taining the  records  of  the  inmates  ? 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  ALMSHOUSEvS. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  H.  C.  WHITTLESEY,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
CONNECTICUT  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES. 

Middletown,  Conn.,  March  3,  1894. 
Thomas  Dudley  Wells,  Esquire,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Dear  Sir  I beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
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letter  of  the  27th  ultimo  with  reference  to  the  question  ol 


regular  employment  for  the  inmates  of  the  Waterbury 

almshouse  during  the  winter  months. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  work  that  can  be  accom- 
plished by  almshouse  inmates  in  general,  it  has  been  rep- 
resented to  me  that  as  a class  they  are  apt  to  be  old  and 


infiiTn  and  are  often  indisposed  to  exert  themselves.  It 
has  been  stated  that  on  an  average  four  or  live  inmates 
would  together  not  do  more  work  in  a day  than  one  able- 
bodied  workman  and  that  it  required  time  and  effort  to 


get  them  to  work  in  the  first  instance  and  constant  super- 
intendence afterwards.  On  account  of  the  attendant  dif- 
ficulties and  propoi"tionately  small  results  it  is  noticeable 
that  there  is  a tendency  to  despise  the  idea  of  keeping  the 
inmates  regtilarly  at  work  and  the  reason  given  is,  “we 
can  get  along  better  without  them.’’  They  are  thus  left 
to  smoke  their  pipes  in  idleness  and  to  sit  with  folded 
hands  and  to  look  blankly  at  each  ofher.  It  is  right  to 
say,  however,  that  in  mentioning  the  above  I had  only 
the  smaller  almshouses  in  the  state  in  mind. 

It  is  true  that  a percentage  of  the  inmates  do  more  or 
less  work  in  each  almshouse  but  I have  found  that  it  is 
chiefly  comprised  in  repairing  roads  and  working  on  the 
farm  during  the  summer,  and  chojiping  wood,  caring  for 
stock  and  doing  chores,  house  work  and  odd  jobs,  etc. 
during  the  winter.  I regret  to  state  that  I am  not  at  the 
present  moment  able  to  direct  your  attention  to  an  alms- 
house in  Connecticut  where,  so  far  as  my  observation  has 
irone,  a svstem  of  the  sort  to  which  vou  refer  is  in  active 
operation. 

In  the  case  of  the  fifteen  (15)  male  inmates  of  the  Water- 
bury almshouse  who  are  able  to  work  with  considerable 
regularity,  I would  inquire  whether  there  is  any  kind  of 
fixed  emplovment  to  which  the}'  are  all  well  adapted  in 
your  opinion  and  if  so  whether  it  can  be  had  in  Water- 
bury. For  instance,  does  it  not  seem  possible  that  in 
someone  of  the  factories  which  manufacture  different  kinds 
of  brass  goods,  there  is  likely  to  be  an  accumulation  of 
scrap  which  it  would  be  worth  while  to  have  sorted?  It 
might  not  pay  the  managers  of  the  factory  to  employ 
skilled  labor  to  do  the  sorting,  but  if  the  keeper  of  the 
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almshouse  should  send  for  it  and  should  afterwards  return 
.t  duly  assorted  as  required,  is  it  not  possible  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  pay  a small  sum  for  such  service? 

In  some  institutions  I have  noticed  that  the  inmates 
make  mattresses  or  shell  beans  or  make  floor  mats  and 
rugs  from  pieces  of  old  carpeting.  In  others  they  mend 
bags,  beat  carpets,  pick  over  potatoes,  mend  shoes,  um- 
brellas, furniture,  etc. 

In  the  case  of  a municipal  lodging  house  in  another 
state  it  was  decided  to  attach  a wood  and  stone-yard  to 
the  house  and  to  make  an  arrangement  with  some  res])on- 
sible  wood  and  coal  dealer  to  deliver  the  wood  at  the  yard 
and  remove  it  after  it  had  been  sawed  and  split.  Fnder 
this  arrangement  the  wood  was  delivered  and  removed 
for  the  sawing  and  splitting.  The  rule  of  the  house  was 
that  one  meal  or  lodging  was  counted  worth  the  sawing 
of  1-16  cord  of  wood. 

I have  examined  the  reports  of  the  boards  of  charities 
and  corrections  of  other  states  but  have  failed  to  discover 
in  their  references  to  state  or  county  almshouses  any  men- 
tion of  the  kind  of  employment  which  was  provided  for 
the  inmates.  During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1893, 
the  state  farm  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  to  which  you  refer, 
took  in  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  from  la- 
bor of  inmates.  The  number  of  inmates  was  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  (428),  being  four  hundred  and  two 
(402)  men  and  twenty-six  (26)  women. 

Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  if  it  were  generally 
known  in  Waterbury  that  certain  classes  of  work  would 
be  done  at  the  almshouse.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  the  work  to  be  done  would  be  taken  there.  It  doubt- 
less would  have  to  be  sent  for  and  afterwards  delivered. 
In  other  words  if  it  were  known  what  the  inmates  were 
fitted  to  do  and  if  a business  were  made  of  seeking  out 
and  picking  up  jobs  that  were  within  their  ability,  would 
it  not  eventually  accomplish  the  desired  end  ? It  would 
not  be  steady  employment,  it  is  true,  but  many  of  the  in- 
stitutions in  the  state  which  are  at  present  sheltering 
numbers  of  able-bodied  men  are  unable  to  secure  regular 
eniployment  for  them.  They  are  obliged  to  take  what 
they  can  get  and  their  dependence  for  getting  that  rests 
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upon  the  knowledge  that  the  work  is  wanted  and  that  it 
will  be  done  properly. 

In  starting  out  on  a line  of  regular  employment  there 
is  first  of  all  the  uncertainty  whether  the  goods  can  be 
made  as  cheaply  as  by  those  who  have  been  in  the  busi- 
ness for  years,  and  secondly  if  it  is  found  that  they  can 
be  there  is  the  liability  of  complaint  and  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  trades  unions. 

If  the  almshouse  were  large  enough  to  warrant  the  erec- 
tion of  a workshop  and  the  employment  of  instructors  it 
would  be  a different  matter,  but  if  not,  then  I believe  that 
the  most  satisfactory  results  would  be  attained  by  direct- 
ing particular  attention  to  odd  jobs  and  to  such  incidental 
kinds  of  work  as  the  town  may  afford. 

I remain,  dear  sir,  vours  very  truW, 

H.  C.  WHITTLESEY. 


LETTER  FROM  COMMISSIONER  \Y.  P.  LETCHWORTH  OF  THP: 
NEW  YORK  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES. 

Albany,  March  12,  1894. 

Mr.  Thomas  D.  Wells. 

Dear  Sir: — Referring  to  your  favor  of  the  7th  inst.  re- 
specting the  employment  of  poorhouse  inmates,  I will  say 
that,  while  the  importance  of  maintaining  a continuous 
industrial  system  in  our  almshouses  is  generally  empha- 
sized, practically  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  keep  the 
men  employed  in  winter.  In  the  case  of  women,  various 
kinds  of  house  and  dairy  work,  needlework,  etc.,  can  be 
found  in  winter  as  well  as  summer;  but  with  the  men  it  is 
different.  With  various  kinds  of  farm  work,  if  any  are 
found  willing  to  remain  during  the  summer  to  do  it,  and 
with  the  care  of  an  extensive  garden  for  growing  vegeta- 
bles and  small  fruits,  there  is  enough  to  do.  Few  are  so 
infirm  that  they  cannot  pick  berries,  do  weeding  and  light 

hoeing. 

When  there  is  a sufficient  number  of  inmates  to  warrant 
the  employment  of  a competent  instructor  who  will  work 
with  the  men,  as  is  done  in  Scotland,  and  not  “boss” 
them,  mat-making  may  be  introduced;  seat-caning  may 
also  be  undertaken.  In  one  of  our  almshouses  the  keeper 
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kept  several  winters  quite  a large  force  of  men  whittling 
out  hard  wood  skewers,  which  he  sold  to  the  city  butch- 
ers. In  some  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  male  pau- 
pers in  winter  work  at  picking  oakum,  which  is  the  most 
feasible  thing  to  set  them  at  if  there  is  any  oakum  to  pick. 
Sometimes  they  are  set  at  picking  out  the  stuffing  of  mat- 
tresses and  re-stuffing  and  re-tufting  them.  This  is  done 
when  the  almshouse  is  in  or  near  a city  and  mattresses 
may  be  readily  obtained  for  renovating.  Sometimes  they 
are  employed  at  making  corn-husk  mattresses.  At  some 
of  our  New  York  state  country  poorhouses  the  authorities 
buy  a piece  of  woodland  and  cut  the  timber  from  it  and 
draw  it  to  the  almshouse,  where  it  is  sawed,  split  and  pre- 
pared bv  the  inmates  for  the  house  or  for  market,  as  the 
case  may  be.  After  the  timber  is  cleared  from  the  land,  if 
it  is  not  needed  for  pasturing  stock  or  for  farm  purposes 
the  land  is  sold. 

These  are  among  the  various  means  of  employment  that 
I think  of  now.  I am  interested  in  your  experiment  and 
shall  be  much  pleased  to  hear  of  its  results. 

I am,  vours  with  great  respect, 

Wm.  P.  LETCHWORTH.  Com’r. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A PAPER  ON  POORHOUSE  CONSTRUCTION 
READ  BY  COMMISSIONER  W.  P.  LETCHWORTH  AT  A 
STATE  CONVENTION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF 
THE  POOR  AT  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

A pleasant  indoor  workroom  for  women,  and  for  the 
men  a well  lighted  workshop  where  tools  may  be  repaired 
and  certain  kinds  of  indoor  work  carried  on,  are  indispen- 
sable [to  a poorhouse.]  It  should  be  a cardinal  principle 
in  poorhouse  management  that  every  inmate  must  render, 
as  far  as  he  is  capable,  some  kind  of  service  to  the  count3". 
This  much  is  due  the  public,  and  the  welfare  of  the  bene- 
ficiary is  thereby  promoted.  No  sadder  sight  can  be  found 
than  that  of  the  idle  people  in  a poorhouse  sitting  in  a row 
with  folded  hands,  an  exemplification  of  living  death. 
With  nothing  to  engage  their  minds  and  thi'own  back  on 
sorrowful  reminiscences,  it  is  but  natural  that  the\"  should 
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become  dejected,  fretful  and  querulous.  If  the  ability  to 
labor  is  a matter  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  attending 
ph\'sician,  it  will  be  found  that  many  industries  can  be 
carried  on  and  much  more  woi'k  performed  than  is  gener- 
al h'  supposed.  Not  infrequently  a car]ienter  will  be  found 
who  can  be  made  very  useful  at  odd  jobs,  a tailor  who  can 
repair  old  clothes  and  make  plain  garments,  or  a shoe- 
maker who  can  repair  the  shoes  of  the  inmates.  Light 
work  may  sometimes  be  improvised  which  will  benefit 
those  employed,  though  not  affording  much,  if  any,  pecu- 
niar\'  profit.  the  practice  of  a little  ingenuity  on  the 
part  of  those  in  charge  and  the  giving  of  slight  rewards 
for  services  performed,  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  infirm 
women  may  be  induced  to  undertake  light  tasks,  such  as 
sewing,  knitting,  patchwork,  ^ireparing  and  sewing  car- 
j)et  rags,  etc.,  and  the  men  may  be  led  to  perform  light 
work  in  the  garden  and  the  fields.  One  of  the  best  sys- 
tems of  poorhouse  industries  that  I have  seen  in  this 
country  is  at  the  Oswego  city  almshouse,  where,  on  a 
summer’s  da\L  nearly  all  of  the  adult  inmates  were  em- 
])loyed,  some  weeding  or  hoeing  in  the  garden,  some  pick- 
ing up  stones  in  the  fields,  whither  they  had  been  conveyed 
in  wagons,  while  the  women  within  doors  were  seeminglx' 
all  doing  something.  All  appeared  contented  and  interest- 
ed in  their  work.  On  one  of  m^^  visits  to  the  Monroe 
county  almshouse  a few  years  since,  where  the  necessity 
of  employing  the  inmates  is  well  understood.  Superinten- 
dent McGonegal  had  among  his  workers  a considerable 
number  of  men  engaged  in  making  wooden  skewers, 
which  he  exchanged  with  his  butcher  for  meat.  For  the 
purpose  of  extending  emplo\'ment  in  winter,  I have  known 
of  sheds  being  erected,  which  were  comfortably  warmed, 
and  in  which  such  of  the  men  as  could  do  some  work  were 
required  to  break  a certain  amount  of  stone  daily.  This 
arrangement  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  inmates  in 
the  poorhouse.  When  a pauper  finds  that  he  must,  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability,  render  compensation  for  his  support, 
though  required  to  do  but  little,  he  freiiuently  becomes  dis- 
gusted with  poorhouse  life  and  will  lUcanage  to  earn  an  in- 
dependent living. 
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PURCHASE  OF  COAL. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  J.  H.  LEWIS,  AGENT  OF  THE  SPRING- 

FIELD  OVERSEERS  OF  THE  POOR. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  March  12,  1894. 
Thomas  D.  Udells,  Esq.,  Water  bury,  Conn. 

Dear  Sir  : — Answering  j^ours  of  the  20th  inst.  as  to 
what  method  is  used  in  Springfield  in  purchasing  fuel  for 
the  outside  poor,  I have  to  state  it  is  the  custom  ol  this 
board  to  buy  at  wholesale  by  advertising  for  bids  for 
about  two  hundred  tons  of  coal  annually.  A contract  is 
awarded  at  a given  price,  which  includes  the  deliver3’  of 
the  coal  upon  orders  of  the  Board. 

We  allow  to  families  aided  by  the  city  not  exceeding  one- 
half  ton  of  coal  per  month  from  the  first  of  October  to  the 
thirty-first  of  Alarch.  From  April  first  to  October  first 
we  give  no  fuel  expect  in  rare  cases  of  sickness  or  of  spec- 
1 ial  need. 

I might  add  that  for  the  present  year  we  are  paying 
$6.25  per  gross  ton,  and  the  families  aided  have  the  bene- 
fit of  this  increased  weight. 

Respectfullv, 

' JAMES  H.  LEWIS. 


CO-OPERATION  OF  OFFICIAL  AND  VOLUNTARY 

AGENCIES. 

letter  FROM  MR.  S.  O.  PRESTON,  AGENT  OF  THE  NEW 
HAVEN  ORGANIZED  CHARITIES  ASSOCIATION. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  19,  1894. 
Mr.  Thomas  D.  Wells. 

Dear  Sir  : — W'^ith  possibly  one  exception,  the  co-opera- 
tion between  this  office  [the  Organized  Charities  Associ- 
ation] and  the  town  anthorities  is  “all  that  is  desirable. 
The  exception  referred  to  is  that  w'e  have  to  take  copies  of 
their  records.  We  feel  that  the  value  of  our  SA'stem  of  regis- 
tration is  so  great  that  the  town  could  well  afford  to  for- 
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ward  said  cdpy.  The  town  authorities  are  constantly  in 
consultation  with  this  office  and  our  agent  usually  meets 
with  their  committee  on  outdoor  relief  and  assists  in  in- 
vestigation and  disposition  of  applicants.  This  associa- 
tion is  committed  to  the  ultimate  abolition  of  outdoor  re- 
lief, believing  it  to  be  the  most  prolific  cause  of  pauperism, 
and  therefore  we  urge  our  convictions  as  much  as  possible 
on  the  committee,  never  recommending  outdoor  relief  ex- 
cept in  the  line  of  medical  treatment  of  sick,  burial  of  dead 
and  transportation  to  legal  residence  of  non-residents. 
We  take  from  the  town  applicants  the  respectable  people 
as  far  as  possible,  believing  such  should  not  be  made 
paupers,  and  urge  almshouse  commitment  of  the  vicious. 

As  to  the  feasibility  of  official  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions co-operating,  our  experience  here  satisfies  us  that  it 
is  not  only  possible  but  also  mutually  advantageous.  A 
common  mistake  of  voluntary  agencies  is  to  collect  facts 
showing  official  mismanagement  and  then  “show ’em  up.” 
This,  of  course,  enrages  the  parties  exposed  and  they,  with 
their  adherents,  retaliate  by  creating  a sentiment  against 
the  informer  and  usually  can  secure  the  assistance  of  some 
paper  in  that  line.  A lietter  way  seems  to  be  to  use  the 
facts  in  showing  the  town  officials  that  there  can  be  a 
great  saving  in  expense,  which  is  an  argument  most  effica- 
cious in  securing  a re-election.  The  end  desired  is  therefore 
reached  without  bad  blood.  In  the  class  of  applicants  re- 
ferred to  us,  we  seek  the  further  co-operation  of  the 
churches,  relief  organizations  and  individuals  and  we  be- 
lieve as  a result  of  our  experience  that  if  the  outdoor  sys- 
tem of  poor  relief  were  abolished,  I'elatives,  organizations, 
churches  and  individuals  would  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
provide  adequately  for  the  class  referred  to.  But  so  long 
as  they  have  the  town  to  look  to,  natural  selfishness  op- 
erates in  some  degi'ee  in  all  and  the  town  is  forced  to  help. 

I have  written  the  foregoing  very  hastily  and  if  the 
ground  is  not  covered,  please  give  a more  specific  inquirv' 

and  I will  reply  futther. 

Yours,  with  respect, 

S.  O.  PRESTON,  Agent. 
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INDIANAPOLIS’  SYSTEM  OF  POOR  RELIEF. 


TWO  LETTERS  FROM  MR.  E.  P.  BICKNELL,  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INDIANA  STATE  BOARD  OF  CH.\RITIES. 

Indianapolis,  Ind  , Jan.  1,  1894. 
Thomas  D.  Wells,  Esq.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Dear  Sir  : — Your  communication  of  Dec.  30th  is  athand. 
The  subject  of  outdoor  poor  relief  has  received  a great 
amount  of  attention  in  Indianapolis,  and  the  system  of 
administering  it  has  grown  to  be  an  extensive  and  re- 
markably efficient  affair. 

The  township  trustee  is  the  officer  who  distributes  the 
public  funds  for  the  relief  of  need}'  persons  outside  of  insti- 
tutions. For  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  an  excel- 
lent system  of  registration  and  investigation  carried  on  in 
the  trustee’s  office,  which  has  resulted  in  an  enormous  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  annual  expenditure  for  outdoor 
relief.  The  trustee  employs  several  agents  who  give  their 
time  to  an  investigation  of  the  needs  of  persons  who  apply 
for  aid,  and  a very  careful  record  is  kept,  not  only  of  the 
names  of  the  applicants,  but  of  their  records  as  discov- 
ered by  the  investigation  of  the  trustee’s  agents.  There 
are  on  file  in  the  trustee’s  office  many  bulky  volumes  of 
these  records,  and  any  person  who  has  received  any  kind 
of  aid  from  the  office  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  is 
known.  When  an  applicant  for  aid  enters  the  office,  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  book  of  records,  and  if  he  has  ever 
before  asked  or  received  aid,  the  exact  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  matter  are  found. 

This  system  has  resulted  in  practically  eliminating  the 
element  of  fraud  from  the  administration  of  outdoor  poor 
relief  by  the  township  trustee. 

The  trustee,  however,  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  agents 
in  the  city  which  administer  relief  to  the  worthy  poor. 
There  is  a large  number  of  private  and  public  charities, 
all  of  which  work  together  in  harmony  with  each  other 
and  with  the  township  trustee.  This  is  to  prevent  the  du- 
plication of  aid,  which  is  one  of  the  evils  hardest  to  com- 
bat. In  a separate  enclosure  I mail  you  the  Indianapolis 
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Year  Book  of  Charities  for  1890-91.  From  it  3'ou  can 
gain  a fair  idea  of  the  number  of  agencies  for  the  admin- 
istration of  charity  which  the  cit^'  contains  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the\"  all  work  together  toward  one  common 
end. 

These  societies  and  institutions  comprise  what  is  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  the  “ Circle  of  Charities,”  and  they  all 
work  together  under  the  guidance  of  one  central  bod^' 
called  the  Charity  Organization  Society.  The  Charity 
Organization  Society  itself  gives  no  relief,  but  it  carries  on 
the  investigations  as  to  the  worthiness  or  unworthiness  of 
applicants  for  aid,  and  in  case  the  applicant  is  found  wor- 
thy, refers  his  case  to  the  agency  in  the  Circle  of  Charities 
which  carries  on  the  line  of  work  suited  to  this  particular 
case. 

The  Circle  6f  Charities  under  this  centralized  system  has 
from  year  to  year  increased  in  size  and  efficiency  until  it  is 
now  a matter  of  pride  in  Indianapolis  that  no  worthy 
person  need  suffer  for  the  comforts  of  life.  While  some 
cash  aid  is  given,  as  a rtde  the  assistance  rendered  consists 
of  food,  or  clothing,  or  fuel,  or  medical  attendance,  or 
nursing. 

The  Friendh'  Inn  is  an  institution  where  the  work  test 
is  applied  to  men  who  applj^  for  aid  At  the  Friendly  Inn 
those  willing  to  work  are  given  a certain  task  of  wood- 
sawing, by  which  they  earn  a meal  of  victuals  or  a night’s 
lodging.  The  Friendly  Inn  naturally  has  to  do  chiefly 
with  tramps.  * * * 

I ma>'  not  have  made  it  plain  enough  above  that  the 
township  trustee  and  the  Charity-  Organization  Society 
work  together  in  the  closest  intimacy.  Much  of  the  aid 
distributed  from  the  township  trustee’s  office  is  given  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  af- 
ter that  society  has  thoroughly  investigated  the  merit  of 
the  cases. 

While  the  number  of  agencies  for  the  distribution  of  aid 
is  large,  the  system  of  investigation  and  distribution  has 
not  been  allowed  to  become  complicated  or  expensive.  It 
is  in  fact  so  simple  that  the  salary  list  is  surprisingly  small, 
considering  the  amount  of  work  done,  and  the  workings 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  are  so  simple  and 
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prompt,  yet  effective,  that  it  is  usuallv  a matter  of  sui-- 
prise  to  persons  who  come  to  the  city  to  investigate  the 
S3'stem  of  distributing  aid. 

An  annual  meeting  is  held  in  the  largest  opera  house  in 
the  city,  at  which  the  needs  of  the  various  members  of  the 
Circle  of  Charities  for  the  ensuing  3'ear  are  set  forth  b3’ 
well  known  and  able  speakers.  This  meeting  is  always 
very  largely  attended  b3'  the  best  people  in  the  city,  and 
it  is  believed  that  much  of  the  efficienc3'  of  the  charitv  svs- 
tem  of  Indianapolis  is  due  to  the  intelligent  knowledge  of 
the  way  it  is  conducted  obtained  at  these  annual  meetings. 

If  in  future  I can  be  of  an3'  service  to  3'ou  or3'our  people 
in  the  wa3"  of  establishing  a thorough  svstem  of  outdoor 
poor  relief,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  serve  3'ou. 

Verv  respectfullv, 

ERNEST  P.  BICKNELL,  Secretary. 


Indianapolis,  End.,  January  12.  1894. 
Thomas  D.  Wells,  Esq.,  W aterbury , Conn. 

Dear  Sir  : — Under  separate  cover  I mail  3'ou  samples  of 
blanks  which  are  filled  out  in  the  office  of  the  township 
trustee  and  the  Charity  Organization  Society  bv  persons 
who  are  applying  for  aid. 

After  the  application  is  made,  a visitor  representing  the 
trustee  or  the  Charit3'  Organization  Society,  as  the  case 
mav  be,  investigates  the  statements  made  b3'  the  appli- 
cant. In  the  trustee’s  office  the  result  of  the  investigation 
is  usually  written  txpon  the  reverse  side  of  the  application 
slip.  In  the  case  of  the  Charitv  Organization  Society,  as 
vou  will  notice,  the  back  of  the  application  blank  is  ruled 
for  the  report  of  the  investigation.  * * * 

Indianapolis  contains  a population,  with  its  closelv  con- 
nected suburbs,  of  not  less  than  125,000.  In  the  vear 
1877,  when  the  population  of  the  city  was  less  than 
75,000,  the  amount  of  poor  relief  supplied  Iw  the  town- 
ship trustee  alone  was  over  $33,000.  After  that  the  elec- 
tion of  another  trustee  who  was  a careful  business  man, 
resulted  in  reducing  the  amount  expended  in  one  3'ear  to  a 
little  more  than  $9,000,  and  it  was  redueed  further  from 
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year  to  3’ear  until  it  fell  below  $6, GOO.  After  this  trustee 
had  gone  out  of  office,  his  successor,  who  was  careless  and 
unbusinesslike  in  his  methods,  allowed  the  expenses  lor 
poor  relief  to  rapidh'  increase  until  in  the  \'ear  1886  the^" 
amounted  to  over  $21,000.  This  official  in  turn  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a more  careful  officer  and  expenses  were  again 
reduced  and  since  that  time  have  not  exceeded  $7,000  in 
an\'  one  \'ear.  In  the  \-ear  1892  the  total  expenses  of  the 
trustee’s  office  for  poor  relief  were  $3,999. 

1 submit  these  figures  mereh-  to  illustrate  the  impor- 
tance of  placing  carefid  business  men  in  charge  of  funds  for 
relief  of  the  poor.  It  has  been  clearh'  demonstrated  in 
this  cit3'  time  after  time  that  the  worthy  poor  are  fulh"  as 
well  cared  for  in  the  vears  when  the  ex])enditures  are 
small  as  when  the^-  are  large. 

Ver\'  respectfullv, 

ERNEST  P.  BICKNELL,  Secretary. 
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